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Put loanable funds to work 
with active inventory as security 


IELD Warehousing by Douglas-Guardian made 

another impressive increase in volume during 
the year just past. Hundreds of additional banks 
are making use of our service. Not a few are 
actively seeking loans of this type. Moreover, there 
is a growing interest by industrial concerns in 
Field Warehousing. Its acceptance both by bankers 
and business is most gratifying. 

Right now—at the start of a new and even more 
active year of service—it’s a good time to point 
out that there is no substitute for EXPERIENCE 
in rendering Field Warehousing Service. It’s a 
service calling for knowledge of banking methods, 
of finance, of national and state legal require- 
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GLAD TO MAIL YOU A 
COPY OF THIS FREE BOOK 


“Financing the Modern Way” is a concise but 
comprehensive presentation of Warehousing that 
‘‘brings the warehouse to the merchandise”’ 
. . + points out the important difference between 
legitimate Field Warehousing and subsidiary ware- 
housing. A mighty interesting and valuable book 
for your desk. Gladly mailed without cost or 
obligation. Also we’ll send tables of statistics show- 
ing how the laws of most states permit higher loan 
values on Field Warehoused merchandise. Address 
100 W. Monroe St., Chicago, or nearest office. 


ments affecting public warehousing. And it involves 
a technique of setting up the Field Warehouse, 
maintaining custodianship, and releasing the mer- 
chandise as loans are liquidated—that Douglas- 
Guardian has developed into a very smooth work- 
ing service. The heads of Douglas-Guardian have 
had upwards of 15 years’ successful experience in 
the field. No bank has ever lost a penny on a Field 
Warehousing operation supervised by Douglas- 
Guardian. 


What information can we give you at this time— 
what questions can we answer? Won’t you write 
us about specific loans you have in mind? 





DOUGLAS-GUARDIAN WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 


Nation-Wide Warehousing Service 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. CHICAGO, ILL. NEW YORK, N.Y. 
118 N. Front St. 100 W. Monroe St. 100 Broad 8t. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. TAMPA, FLA. 
215 Holland Bidg. 485 California St. 416 Tampe, St. 
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A POLICY OF LONG STANDING | 


T IS a traditional policy of the | 
| Chase National Bank to main- 

tain an effective correspondent 
bank service. Supplying the needs 


of out-of-town institutions has 


been a dominant factor in its de- : 
velopment as a world bank. : 


Broaden customer service with 
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Chase correspondent facilities. : 
| 
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THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK | 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK : 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Cor poration " 
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By RAY B. WESTERFIELD 


Director, Tradesmen’s National Bank, New Haven, Conn. 
President, First Fed. Savings and Loan Assn., New Haven; 
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pete z The practice of insur- 


ing bank liabilities has 
a century and a decade 
of history in the United 
States. In 1829 New 
York State instituted a 
so-called “safety fund” for the 
guaranty of the payment of bank 
notes and deposits and operated it 
for a dozen years. 

The idea was adopted by Canada 
in 1890 for the protection of holders 
of notes of the chartered banks and 
it helped to afford Canada a superior 
bank note until 1935 when the right 
of note issue was taken from the 
chartered banks. Insurance of bank 
notes, rather than bank deposits, in 
this earlier period developed pri- 
marily because banking was done 
more largely with notes than with 
deposits, and because the govern- 
ment was jealous of its authority 
“to issue money and regulate the 
value thereof.” 

In periods of depression in the 
Middle West, high losses by bank 
depositors have occasioned legisla- 
tive movements for their protection. 
Out of the depression starting in 
1907, various plans for guarantee- 








Professor of Economics, Yale University. 


ing deposits arose, and in 1908 Okla- 
homa enacted a compulsory state- 
wide system of mutual guaranty, 
which was followed by guaranty 
legislation in the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Texas, Mississippi and 
Washington. There were four plans 
tried in these states, with a great 
deal of experimenting and amend- 
ing. 

The various schemes were thor- 
oughly tested by the business de- 
pression of 1920-22 and by the per- 
sistent distress of agriculture dur- 
ing the 1920’s. The heavy bank 
failures during the period made the 
schemes unworkable and the burden 
on the surviving banks intolerable. 
The funds became insolvent and 
depositors of failed banks waited in 
vain for redemption of the interest- 
bearing certificates of indebtedness 
with which they were paid off. One 
after another of the guaranty laws 
was repealed, the last one in 1930. 

In the face of the universal failure 
of these schemes for insuring de- 
posits, it was remarkable how per- 
sistent was the popular demand for 
further experimentation with this 
type of remedy for our banking ills. 
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Insurance Of Deposit Accounts, A Review 


1. The Basis For Insurance 


This analysis of the theory and experience of insured deposit accounts 
is particularly interesting because it is made by a man who is a director 
} of a commercial bank, president of a federal savings and loan associa- 
tion, and Professor of Economics in one of our leading universities. 


During the early 1930’s, projects for . 
deposit insurance appeared in the 
legislatures all over the country and 
in Congress. Several considerations 
inclined the advocates to seek a 
nation-wide federal system, such as 
the competition of the state and 
national banks, the. competition of 
the banks of one state with those of 
another, especially near state boun- 
dary lines, and the heavy concen- 
tration of risk when a system was 
confined to the banks of one state. 
Indeed, in 1932, there were intro- 
duced into the House of Represen- 
tatives, 13 deposit guaranty bills 
and into the Senate, three bills. 
The accumulated universal dis- 
tress caused by 12 years of prolific 
bank failures and the final nation- 
wide bank holiday in 1933, created 
a profound demand for protection 
to depositors. As a result, a large 
majority of both branches of Con- 
gress supported the Steagall amend- 
ment to the Glass bill of 1933 pro- 
viding for the insurance of deposits. 
The multiplex objectives of the 
insurance scheme were declared to 
be: “To assure the American people 
of the continued safety of their de- 








thus another 


posits, 
epidemic of bank failures; to restore 


preventing 


public confidence in banking; to 
bring back to business money that 
may still be in hoarding; to thaw 
out frozen assets, stimulate indus- 
try, free credit, and relieve unem- 
ployment.” In other words, it was 
conceived largely as an emergency 
measure, but made permanent as a 
preventive of like emergencies. 

Speed in setting up the system 
was of prime importance. It was 
provided that a temporary plan 
should be put into effect on January 
1, 1934, as an intermediate measure, 
but that the permanent plan should 
commence operation on July 1 of 
that year. Under the temporary 
plan, a fund was to be established 
to insure all accounts in participat- 
ing banks up to $2,500. All mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve System 
were required to become members 
of the fund, and non-member banks 
upon fulfiling certain conditions 
might enjoy membership for a time. 

A “Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation” was created to operate 
the system. Its initial funds were 
subscribed by the Treasury ($150 
million), the Federal Reserve banks 
($139 million), and the insured 
banks. The Corporation’s first task 
was to determine what state banks 
not members of the Federal Reserve 
were solvent and therefore eligible 
for membership. It was a gigantic 
task to complete these examinations 
in the short time allotted for it; the 
examinations were hurried and far 
from strict; the standards of admis- 
sion were purposely low, for every 
effort was made to get every pos- 
sible bank into the scheme. All but 
1% of the banks that applied were 
qualified for admission. 

The mutual savings banks, in the 
period after 1920, suffered from 
heavy withdrawals an increasing 
number of real estate loans upon 
which payments had ceased, fore- 
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“Insurance of deposits and shares 4 no longer merely a theory. Ht is 


closed real estate, and securities 
without a market. To create a 
source of funds and to alleviate 
their distress and to ward off fail- 
ure, five states (New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New Hamp- 
shire, and Maine) established funds 
or institutions, to rediscount mort- 
gages or make loans to mutual sav- 
ings banks in emergencies. Most of 
the schemes are voluntary and not 
all the banks participate. The so- 
called “central funds” are a substi- 
tute for, or were instituted as a com- 
petitor of, the Federal Home Loan 
Banks, which were established in 
1932 as a source of funds for mem- 
bers, including the mutual savings 
banks that cared to join. 

In 1933, the mutual savings banks 
were made eligible to membership 
in the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation. Few joined, however, 
for the premium was regarded as 
too high. Accordingly, in 1935, pro- 
vision was made in the system for 
a separate fund and lower premium 
rates for mutual savings banks; but 
few banks have joined this fund, 
for most of them feel that they are 
safe without insurance, or they 
prefer to place their trust in the 
state central fund. Massachusetts 
went further and established the 
“Deposit Insurance Fund of the 
Mutual Savings Banks of Massachu- 
setts.” 

The condition of the building and 
loan industry was quite as bad as 
that of the commercial banks and 
mutual savings banks in 1933. The 
financial panics of the years 1929, 
1931 and.1932, and the universal 
banking holiday of 1933 had re- 
sulted in a general loss of public 
confidence in financial institutions. 
Runs by depositors were ruthless 
and indiscriminating, and com- 
pelled banks, sound and unsound, 
to close their doors. 

The pressure on the building and 
loan associations amounted to 


$2,000 millions of withdrawals in 
1932, $950 millions in 1933, and 
$750 in 1934, a total of $3,500 mil- 
lions in three years. Thousands of 
the associations had long with- 
drawal lists, and new investments 
were practically nothing. They were 
liquidating as fast as their borrow- 
ers could pay off their loans. 

The insurance of bank deposits 
by F. D. I. C. caused apprehension 
lest investors withdraw their funds 
from the building and loan associa- 
tions and deposit them in the in- 
sured banks. The demands upon 
them for the withdrawal of savings 
was so great that it rendered them 
powerless to serve the home-financ- 
ing needs of the country. When 
Congress, in 1933, came to con- 
sider measures for the relief of dis- 
tressed home owners and created 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion for the purpose, it found it 
equally urgent and necessary to 
devise ways and means for reviving 
and perpetuating the private financ- 
ing of homes, for the building and 
loan associations, the life insurance 
companies, savings banks, and com- 
mercial banks had virtually ceased 
to make loans for home financing 
purposes. 

Moreover, the Administration was 
persuaded that the greatest factor 
of recovery was the construction 
industry, for every million dollars 
of purchasing power spent in con- 
struction is multiplied several times 
as it percolates back through the 
suppliers of materials. 

The return of confidence in the 
banking system in 1933-4 was an 
amazing thing, for from April 1933 
to March 1935 their deposits had 
increased $7,800 millions, or 35%, 
in member banks, all of which were 
insured, whereas of non-member 
banks, mostly not insured, the in- 
crease was nearly 9%, and deposits 
in mutual savings banks, few being 
insured, was less than 1%, that is, 
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less than the interest they earned. 
It was quite generally felt that the 
insurance of bank deposits accounted 
in large measure for the rehabilita- 
tion of the banks. 


Under the circumstances it was 
quite natural that in the spring of 
1934 the Executive Committee of 
the United States Building and 
Loan League, under the incitement 
of the Executive Vice President, 
approved a plan for insuring invest- 
ments in building and loan associa- 
tions, and Congress acquiesced and 
provided the “Federal Savings and 
Loan Insurance Corporation” as a 
part of the National Housing Act 
of June 1934. The system was im- 
mediately set up and on October 25 
the first insurance certificate was 
issued, to none other than the Presi- 
dent of the United States Building 
and Loan League, for the Gibraltar 
Savings and Building Association 
of Houston, Texas. 


The insurance scheme provides 
that all Federal Savings and Loan 
Associations shall apply for insur- 
ance and that the state-chartered 
may apply. The Corporation deter- 
mines whether the applicants qual- 
ify for insurance. The H. O. L. C., 
besides furnishing $100 millions of 
capital for F. S. L. I. C., also con- 
tributed to the Federal Savings and 
Loan Associations and to the state- 
chartered associations funds for use 
in home financing, and thus helped 
doubly toward restoration of normal 
activity. The membership has grown 
steadily, reaching on June 30, 1938, 
a total of 2,014, of which 678 were 
state-chartered associations, 698 
converted Federal Savings and Loan 
Associations, and 638 new Federal 
Savings and Loan Associations. The 
total number of investors had 
reached 1,919,000 and total assets 
$1,978,000,000, of which $1,316,- 
000,000 was private repurchasable 
capital. 


It is obvious from the foregoing 
history and statistics that the insur- 
ance of deposits and shares is no 
longer merely a theory discussed 
by orators. However much some 
people decry the establishment of 
this type of insurance, and particu- 
larly by the Federal Government, 
they must accept the fact that it is 
now a highly important part of our 
financial machinery; that it is well 
established and generally approved 
not only by the saving and deposit- 
ing public but also by the majority 
of bank officials; and that there can 
be not the least expectation that it 
will be displaced during this gen- 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Like a guiding star, deposit insurance has directed uneducated 
depositors to banks, which may have been mysterious institu- 
tions to them before. 





We Help Our Customers Succeed 


By following a public relations policy based on practical business co-operation 
with customers, this bank has made a remarkable growth in five years. It has 
over 60% of its deposits in loans and discounts, chiefly among the small 
and medium sized businesses of the city, whose particular needs it serves. 


understanding heart” policy, 

with ability to say NO as well 
as YES at the right time, has not 
only paid substantial dividends to 
our bank, but has won for us a host 
of friends with honest respect for 
the soundness of opinions given 
when sought. 

In 1933, a group of experienced 
Boston bankers headed by Allan H. 
Sturges as president and J. Henry 
Miley as vice president, obtained a 
bank charter and opened the Pil- 
grim Trust Company “for the ex- 
press purpose of serving the small 
and medium sized businesses of the 
city.” 

They believed that there were 
many men of ability, surviving the 
storm of business depression, who 
could actually make money and 
help the bank to make money in 
the process if backed with faith and 
finances. 

Imagine the long list of applica- 
tions for loans far in excess of our 
meager resources! 

Imagine the distress and the need, 
the hopes and the aspirations rep- 
resented in these applications! 

Imagine the high diplomacy and 
wisdom required to select desirable 
loans, and to refuse those less desir- 


 catitenting ear and an 


By A. M. CLEVELAND 


Pilgrim Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 


able, yet to preserve friendliness 
with possible future patrons in bet- 
ter times! 

Their vision was fulfilled, their 
belief and their faith were rewarded. 
Today, Pilgrim Trust Company 
stands as one of the smaller, sturdy, 
independent banks of the Hub, 
highly respected, progressive, yet 
holding to the same conservative, 
constructive, cooperative policies 
which have characterized it from 
the beginning. 

During these five years, we have 
loaned over $110,000,000 to Boston’s 
smaller business men, with losses 
so small as to be negligible. It is a 
record reflecting great credit not 
alone on the bankers, but especially 
does it reflect the ability, the integ- 
rity and the perseverence of those 
men who borrowed and repaid. It 
is upon their successes that the bank 
has been built. 


PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


When I asked one of our custom- 
ers recently what he considered the 
real reason for the success of our 


bank he answered without hesita- 
tion: “Personalized Service”. 

“In other words”, he said, “your 
listening ear and understanding 
heart policy in serving your cus- 
tomers gives them confidence and 
makes them strive against all odds 
to succeed to keep your faith in 
them unbroken. 

“One of my friends some time 
ago discussed his business problems 
with your President, Mr. Sturges, 
intending to ask for a substantial 
loan with which to make a large 
purchase of goods. In the course of 
the conversation it was suggested 
that an option on the goods be taken 
after having located a_ specialty 
salesman with contacts for the 
goods in question. 

“This was done. Sales were con- 
summated. Deliveries were made. 
Terms of payment were arranged 
well within the date of invoice and 
he did not have to borrow money 
but made his profit nevertheless. 
During the interview, he had been 
made to realize that his problem 
was not a banking proposition, in 
that money could not be loaned on a 
specialty to be sold by his untrained 
salesmen who had no quick outlets. 
He appreciated the advice, which 
helped him to succeed in another 


A Tested Customer Relations Policy 


1. All bank officers are readily 
available at all times for a 
friendly conference with any and 
all customers. This willingness 
on their part to meet and talk 
with individuals develops con- 
fidence and friendliness of im- 
measurable value. 


2. In these conferences, it is 
decided whether a customer 
actually needs money, or ideas, 
or both, and he is advised ac- 
cordingly. 

3. Friendly counsel is given on 


business operation and manage- 
ment and a sustained interest 
maintained in the life and prog- 
ress of customers. 

4. An operating statement and 
a statement of condition are 
required before making a loan; 
with full consideration also given 
to character, experience and 
business ability. 

5. If a customer's request can- 
not be granted, he is told frankly 
why, with suggestions of the 
best course for him to pursue, 


thus keeping friendly contact 
with him. 

6. Reciprocity in business 
among customers is encouraged. 


7. Employees are constantly 
urged to report new business 
prospects, customer needs, cus- 
tomer complaints, and sugges- 
tions for betterment of service. 


8. Every effort is made to 
encourage such a sincerity of 
service to customers as shall win 
their cordial respect. 
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and legitimate manner, and he has 
since become one of your best cus- 
tomers.” 

We have operated on this principle 
of cooperation throughout and it is 
always heartening to hear from our 
own customers that this principle is 
sound in practice, although we our- 
selves have seen it operate success- 
fully many times. Our customers’ 
problems are as important to us as 
our own, for we know that if they 
succeed, we will succeed. 

Through personal contact only, 
can we really come to know men. 

It is the ready privilege,of this 
personal contact with our officers, 
from the president down, together 
with the careful opinions given and 
suggestions made, which has be- 
come so highly esteemed in the 
cammunity as to have created the 
slogan in the minds of many local 
business men: “Consult the Pilgrim 
Trust Company before you expand 
in business or launch a new enter- 
prise.” 


THE TYPE OF INTERVIEW 


No matter what one’s individual 
business may be, we approach his 
problem on the basis of “What Can 
We Do For You.” 

We make him feel that we are 
glad of the privilege of making an- 
other friend, as indeed we are, 
regardless of whether or not we can 
meet his requirements. 

We place our time against his, 
eliminating that sense of hurried 


interview resulting from mere 
routine questioning. In short, we 
talk long enough and earnestly 


enough to learn about our cus- 
tomer personally, about his business 
plans and policies, his sales philos- 
ophy, his employee psychology, his 
advertising methods, and _ his 
hobbies. His answers reveal his 
character and his probable ability 
to meet his obligations. At the same 
time we let him learn something 
about us. 


TO BE SAFE, BE DEFINITE 


No prospective borrowing cus- 
tomer is left guessing as to our 
policy of procedure. He is told 
promptly and frankly that there 
are four things which the Pilgrim 
Trust Company wants to know 
about a prospective borrower: 

First: That the problem in hand 


is a sound banking proposition. 
Second: That the bank can make 

money in handling it, for without 

profit a bank could not long sur- 

vive to serve the community. 

That the borrower can 


Third: 
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To serve the small business man is as public spirited as 
it is profitable, in this bank's experience. 


make an extra profit by using the 
money, for his success is an added 
guarantee of our success. 

Fourth: That, if his problem has 
not arrived at a banking stage, he 
will be glad for us to suggest what 
seems to be the best course to pur- 
sue. 

The definiteness of this Creed 
inspires confidence and the very 
tone in which it is stated is so per- 
sonally friendly that it gives added 
confidence, leading usually to a full, 
frank statement of a customer’s 
plans and desires as well as his 
business condition. 


Moreover, this definite policy 











makes friends, because it provides 
in the beginning a way out—or in 
—for both, without embarrassment. 
And, best of all, it insures that 
friendly continued contact so essen- 
tial to future business. 


REQUIREMENTS OF & LOAN 


An adequate operating statement 
and a statement of condition from 
an accepted accountant are always 
required from a prospective bor- 
rower, together with 12 monthly 
statements of his account with the 
bank last dealt with, and business 


references. 
(Continued on page 49) 
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Lifetime Gifts And The Estate Tax 


In this third special taxation study are explained the forms of estate 
transfers “during lifetime’? which are not subject to estate taxes. 


By LAWRENCE R. BLOOMENTHAL 


Attorney and Taz Consultant, Chicago Ill., and Des Moines, Ia. 


Whenever an executor 
takes charge of an 
estate, he must prepare 
and file a sworn state- 
ment of all property 
valued at $5,000 or 
more which the deceased transferred 
during his lifetime, except that 
which passed out of his control by 
bona fide sales. The federal gov- 
ernment requires this information 
to be furnished so it can determine 
whether any of the properties listed 
should be included in the gross 
estate for tax ‘purposes. 


Six classes of transfers during 
lifetime are subject to taxation as a 
part of the owner’s estate. In five 
of these, the transferor either re- 
tains some interest in the property, 
exercises control over its use and 
enjoyment, or has reserved a life 
income from it. The sixth classifica- 
tion involves a more _ intangible 
factor. Stated technically, property 
in this category is taxed because it 
was transferred “in contemplation 
of death.” (2) 





DEFINITION The legal meaning 
of the phrase “in contemplation of 
death” is quite contrary to the gen- 
eral impression that only transfers 
made on a death bed are subject to 
estate taxes. In 1931, Chief Justice 
Hughes set out the correct inter- 
pretation in the leading case of the 
United States vs. Wells.(?) Speaking 
for the Supreme Court, Justice 
Hughes stated that transfers in- 
cluded in this classification cannot 
be confined to gifts made by a dying 
person in anticipation of imminent 
or impending death. 

Instead, the state of mind of the 
donor will determine the character 
of the transfer; if the compelling 
motive is the same as that inducing 
a person to make his will, then the 
transfer was “in contemplation of 
death.” Although this distinction 
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may sound vague, it is based on 
sound public policy. Primarily, the 
intention of Congress is to equalize 
the tax burden between all tax- 
payers with large holdings whether 
distributed before or after death. 


Not only is the tax upon estates 
25% higher than the tax on gifts 
given away during one’s lifetime, 
but the inclusion of these gifts may 
place the entire estate in a much 
higher tax bracket. For this reason, 
wealthy individuals have attempted 
to reduce the taxes upon their 
estates by distributing their hold- 
ings in the same manner as they 
would by will, reasoning that the 
payment of present gift taxes would 
later save their heirs a much larger 
amount in estate taxes. 


BURDEN OF PROOF If no 
restrictions were imposed, donors 
could obtain definite financial ad- 
vantages over those who allowed 
their property to pass by will rather 
than by gifts during lifetime. Be- 
cause it is difficult to establish the 
exact intentions underlying a per- 
son’s actions after his death, Con- 
gress has placed the burden of proof 
on taxpayers. If death occurs with- 
in two years after a material part 
of the donor’s property was trans- 
ferred, the statutes create a pre- 


(1) Sec. 302(c) of the Revenue Act of 1926, as 
amended. Sec. 302: “The value of the gross 
estate of the decedent shall be determined by 
including the value at the time of his death of 
all property, real or personal, tangible or in- 
tangible, wherever situated, except real prop- 
erty situated outside of the United States*** 
(c) To the extent of any interest therein of 
which the decedent has at any time made a 
transfer, by trust or otherwise, in contempla- 
tion of or intended to take effect in possession 
or enjoyment at or after his death***; except 
in case of a bona fide sale for an adequate 
and full consideration in money or money's 
worth. Any transfer of a material part of his 
property within two years prior to his death 
without such consideration, shall, unless shown 
to the contrary, be deemed to have been made 
in contemplation of death within the meaning 
of this title.” 

(2) (1931) 283 U. S. 102, 51 S. Ct. 446. Articles 
15 and 16, Reg. 80 (1987 Ed) 

(3) Article 16, Regulations 80. 

(4) U. S. vs. Wells (1981) 283 U. S. 102, 51 S. Ct. 

46. 
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sumption that the gift was “in con- 
templation of death” and it is 
thrown back into the taxable gross 
estate. Consequently, the same 
amount of estate taxes will be pay- 
able to the government that would 
have been assessed had no gift been 
made, but a credit will be allowed 
for gift taxes previously paid.(?) 


BONA FIDE SALES The pre- 
sumption created in favor of the 
government by Section 302(c) of 
the Revenue Act of 1926 can be 
overcome by clear and convincing 
proof that entirely different motives 
actuated the gift. The most obvious 
means of rebutting the charge is to 
show that there was a bona fide 
sale for which a full and adequate 
consideration was received. 

Where it can be shown that stocks 
bonds, real estate, art collections 
and so on were turned into cash by 
sales at auction or on the open 
market, there is no doubt that the 
assets themselves will be excluded 
from the estate. Naturally, the 
money received is part of the corpus 
on which the estate tax will be 
levied. Disputes sometimes arise 
when the assets sold _ increase 
sharply in value within a short time 
and are worth considerably more 
at the date of death than the owner 
received for them. Even so, if the 
consideration was adequate under 
the circumstances existing at the 
time of sale, the rule of exclusion 
will apply. 


AGE Gifts made by donors past 
their 70th birthday will be subject 
to the closest scrutiny and are the 
most litigated. While old age by 
itself is not regarded as the ulti- 
mate test that death was contem- 
plated, it certainly is an indication 
that the donor had reason to believe 
it was time to make a final arrange- 
ment of his affairs. Nevertheless, 
in the Wells case,(4) a transfer of 
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corporate stock to the wife and 
children of the decedent which was 
made at the age of 73 was held not 
to have been in contemplation of 
death. This was established by 
proof that Mr. Wells had followed a 
policy of liberal gifts to his chil- 
dren for more than twenty years 
and that he had criticized former 
associates for not teaching their 
children to handle wealth properly 
while they were still alive to guide 
and direct them. Although he had 
been ill and had been operated on 
within a year prior to his death, his 
physicians had advised him to have 
no anxiety about his health and said 
he could expect to go on for a long 
time to come. The court ruled that 
the policy of making gifts over a 
period of many years showed that 
the purpose was to relieve the 
donor of the cares of management 
and to entrust his children with 
business responsibilities rather than 
to evade estate taxes. 

In contrast to the Wells case is 
the one concerning the estate of 
David B. Oliver.(6) Upon attaining 
the venerable age of 97, Mr. Oliver 
made gifts to the same persons who 
would have succeeded to his estate 
had he died intestate at that time. 
Then, two days later, he executed 
his last will and testament and the 
same witnesses attested both the 
deeds of gift and the will. Further- 
more, the distributions ordered 
under the will were made to the 
identical persons who were the 
beneficiaries of the gifts and were 


‘‘IN CONTEMPLATION OF DEATH’’ 


in substantially the same propor- 
tions.’ After his death in 1934, at 
the age of 99 years, 11 months and 
11 days, the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue ruled that the 
above-mentioned gifts were substi- 
tutes for testamentary dispositions, 
made in contemplation of death and 
therefore subject to the estate tax. 

As in the Wells case, Mr. Oliver’s 
representatives claimed that these 
gifts were merely a continuation of 
a plan established by gifts bestowed 
between 1914 and 1917 in order to 
place his children on a financially 
secure basis and-to pay for the col- 
lege educations of grandchildren. 
However, the federal district court 
ruled that since none of the other 
gifts made between the years 1917- 
1932 reduced his capital holdings, 
it was apparent that no definite 
schedule for making gifts had ever 
been arranged. 


CONDITION OF HEALTH The 
physical condition of a donor also 
is taken into consideration by the 
government. Serious illness or dis- 
ability is likely to cause an indi- 
vidual to give careful thought to 
the future management of his prop- 
erty. A reasonable conclusion to be 
drawn from gifts made under such 
circumstances is that they were “in 
contemplation of death.” 

But, if it can be shown that the 
transferor wasin excellent healthand 
active in the handling of his affairs, 
the fact that he died suddenly or 
contracted some fatal disease within 


These four words have thrown many a gift 


back into the taxable estate. Burden of proof that there was no such “contemplation” 
rests upon the executor, if two years or less have elapsed between the gift and the 


actual demise of the donor. 
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a short time after gifts were made 
would not necessarily establish that 
thoughts of death were the con- 
trolling motive. In fact, a man 81 
years old made gifts and transfers 
in trust a year before he died and 
the Board of Tax Appeals held that 
the purposes of the gift were con- 
nected with further expectancy of 
life. His health was good, he was 
actively engaged in the direction of 
various business interests and was 
not aware that he had a form of 
cancer. Even though he had recov- 
ered from an operation shortly be- 
fore the trust deeds were executed, 


(5) Charles Oliver & Fidelity Trust Co. of Pitts- 
burgh vs. Bell (U. S. Dist. Ct. W. Dist. of 
Pa.)——23 F. Supp. 30, decided March J8, 1938. 
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it was decided that the gifts were 
not made in contemplation of 
death. (6) 


An even stronger case is that in 
which the executor of the Wana- 
maker estate showed conclusively 
that the 84-year-old deceased had 
been going ahead with future busi- 
ness plans at the time of his death. 
Although certain transfers had been 
made within two years prior to that 
date, it was proved that an inten- 
tion to do so had been expressed at 
least eight years before. Because 
Mr. Wanamaker possessed good 
health and vitality and was very 
active in business, these were not 
taxed as part of the estate. (7) 


FAMILY BENEFITS There have 
been several recent cases where the 
dominant motive appeared to be a 
desire to divide property among 
children or relatives so that these 
beneficiaries could be established 
with independent means. The Rand 
Estate case is particularly note- 
worthy in this respect.(8) The 
donor’s brother had urged her at 
various times between 1919 and 
1927 to distribute her property to 
her grown children, pointing out 
that not only would she save income 
taxes, but at the same time she 
would assist her children to gain a 
foothold in business. The brother 
prepared several lists of her hold- 
ings to induce her to carry out his 
suggestion, but it was not until 1927 
that any sizable gifts were made 
Additional large gifts were given 
each child in 1929 and Mrs. Rand 
died late in 1933. 


Detailed evidence was introduced 
at the Board hearing in the form of 
letters and statements to prove that 
the mother’s sole intention was to 
help her children and that her 
physical condition gave her no rea- 
son to “contemplate death” until a 
few days before she died. The 
Board’s opinion agreed with the 
taxpayer’s contention and reversed 
the decision of the Commissioner 
assessing a deficiency based on the 
value of the transferred property. 


Another case illustrating the wish 
to free one’s family from financial 
worries is that of the McCormick 
Estate decided in August, 1938.(9) 
Mr. McCormick had received part 
of his father’s large estate in 1920 
and three years later, transferred 
it in trust for the benefit of his wife 
and children. At that time, he was 
only 63 years of age. By this trust, 
he made his wife independently 
wealthy and relieved himself of the 
necessity of continuing his annual 
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contributions for the support of his 
adult children. In fact, the trust 
agreement itself stated that such 
was his motivating purpose in mak- 
ing the transfer. 


It was not until eleven years 
later, upon Mr. McCormick’s death 
that the character of the gift was 
questioned. The Board of Tax Ap- 
peals in a proceeding to collect 
additional estate taxes decided in 
favor of the donor’s estate. It was 
held that “contemplation of death” 
was not a necessary inference from 
the fact that a man of 63 had parted 
with approximately 50% of his 
estate to the very people who were 
the natural objects of his bounty. 
Since the gifts had taken place more 
than two years prior to death, the 
burden of proof was on the govern- 
ment, rather than the taxpayer. 


In both of these cases, a desire to 
provide for the donor’s family dur- 
ing his lifetime was found to be the 
dominating motive. But, according 
to a recent decision of the Supreme 
Court, a gift is not being made “in 
contemplation of death” merely be- 
cause the beneficiaries are not to 
receive any part of the income or 
the principal until after the donor’s 
death. (40) 


An irrevocable trust was created 
in 1927 by Edwin B. Hendrie who 
was then 80 years old, but in good 
health. About one-third of his es- 
tate was transferred to trustees by 
a trust deed whose provisions were 
substantially the same as the con- 
tents of a previous will. When 
Hendrie died at the age of 85, the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
contended that the trusteed assets 
were transferred in “contemplation 
of death” because the beneficiaries 
were not to enjoy any part of the 
principal or income during the 
donor’s lifetime. In fact, at the time 
this trust was created Hendrie 
stated that his primary motive was 
to provide a secure future for his 
daughter and her children so that 


(6) Eckhart 88 BTA 426, Commr’s Appeal to 
CCA 7, Dismissed June 28, 1987. 

(7) Boswell vs. Commr. (1988)87 BTA No. 144 
(transfer to secure family against stock market 
hazards, pending an appeal in U. 8. C. C. A.; 
Nevin, Ezr. (Wanamaker Est.) 16 BTA 15; 
Aff'd CCA-8 47 F. (2d) 478; Cert. denied, 221 
U. 8. 118, 61 S. Ct. 485. 

(8) Estate of Jessie H. Rand, dec’d vs. Commr. 
(1987) 86 BTA 165, Acq. See also; Gamble, 
Err. 88 BTA 94 acq. Appealed to C. C. A.-6; 
Commr. vs. Sharp (1987) 91 F. (2d) 804 revg. 
838 BTA 290; Tait vs. Safe Deposit & Trust 
Co. of Baltimore (1985) 74 F. (2d) 851. 

(9) McCormick vs. Commr (1988) 88 BTA No. 44. 

(10)Colorado Natl. Bank, Err’s vs. Commr. (de- 
cided Nov. 7, 1988)-——-U. 8.—-,—S. C ; 
883 CCH P. 9551, Rev’g Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

(11)Patterson vs. Commr. (1937) 36 BTA No. 68; 
See also: Stoltze, Err. vs. Willcuts 78 F. (2d) 
868. 
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he would feel free to speculate on 
the stock market for the rest of his 
life. According to the Commissioner, 
this motive was the same as that 
ordinarily inducing a man to make 
his will and a deficiency in estate 
taxes was asserted. 


When the Board of Tax Appeals 
ruled in favor of the taxpayer at 
a later date, the government carried 
the case to the Circuit Court of 
Appeals and succeeded in securing 
a favorable decision. Thereupon, 
the taxpayer appealed to the 
Supreme Court and the judgment 
of the Circuit Court was reversed. 


Justice Black dissented from the 
majority opinion which stated that 
the court was following the Wells 
case. The dissenting opinion in- 
sisted that the Wells case did not 
apply because the evidence in the 
Hendrie case did not prove that 
there was any well-established plan 
of making liberal gifts to Hendrie’s 
children during his lifetime. 


While the outcome of this case 
seems quite favorable to donors who 
wish to postpone the enjoyment of 
lifetime gifts, it may lead to stricter 
legislation at the next session of 
Congress. 


DOMESTIC DIFFICULTIES Siz- 
able portions of an estate may be 
set apart in trust for the purpose 
of settling domestic difficulties or 
marital disputes. Disagreements 
between parents and children fre- 
quently arise which are overcome 
only by a division of the family 
holdings. In the Patterson case, for 
example, a father distrusted and 
disliked his daughter’s husband and 
refused to release certain securities 
belonging to her in order to prevent 
the son-in-law from obtaining con- 
trol of them. Upon the advice of 
counsel, she demanded a settlement 
and threatened litigation. Finally, 
it was agreed that the father should 
create irrevocable trusts for his 
children, and he himself was named 
as one of the trustees.(11) 


In deciding that there was no 
transfer in contemplation of death. 
the Board stressed the family situa- 
tion and the unwillingness of the 
father to bestow any benefits what- 
soever upon his son-in-law. Con- 
sequently, the motive was one 
associated with a further expecta- 
tion of life, especially since Mr. 
Patterson was in good health and 
actively engaged in the develop- 
ment of a new business. 

Misunderstandings between hus- 
bands and wives over property 
rights have brought about a great 
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deal of controversy. If, as in the 
Hollander case, there is no ante- 
nuptial agreement between a man 
thirty years older than his second 
wife, difficulties are apt to arise.(1?) 
The couple separated and were 
reconciled after a property settle- 
ment had been arranged for the 
wife. Meanwhile, to satisfy his 
children who objected to the second 
marriage, nearly one-third of the 
property was transferred in trust 
for their benefit as well as for 
grandchildren. 

Although these heirs were not to 
receive anything until: after his 
death, the fact that the donor had 
divided his property in order to 
settle family affairs coupled with a 
ten-year interval of continued vig- 
orous health until death at the age 
of 79 was held to overcome any 
argument that contemplation of 
death had motivated the transfer. 


RESERVATION OF INCOME 
Carrying the “domestic difficulty” 
situation one step further is a case 
where two brothers acted as trustees 
for the mother’s estate.(73) Mrs. 
Perkins had been left a large 
amount of property by her first 
husband, a Mr. Whiting, and had 
subsequently remarried twice. After 
their wedding, Mr. Perkins, her 
third husband, became dissatisfied 
with the antenuptial agreement 
shutting him out of any interest or 
control of his wife’s property. When 
reconciliations failed, they were 


divorced in 1916 but remarried in- 


1917 and lived together for sixteen 
years until her death. 

Between the time of divorce and 
remarriage, Mrs. Perkins deeded all 
her property to her sons as trustees, 
reserving a life income of $18,000 
which she shared with Mr. Perkins 
upon their remarriage. Considering 
all the circumstances, the Board of 
Tax Appeals ruled that reserving 
a life income indicated definitely a 
contemplation of life rather than 
death. 


LESSENING OF RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY A desire to relieve one’s self 
of business responsibility is not al- 
ways to be associated with thoughts 
of death, although the motive is quite 
comparable to that which leads to 
the making of a will.(74) An actual 
decrease in responsibility was shown 
in one case where the father, over a 
period of many years, had trained 
his sons and worked them into con- 
trolling positions in the family busi- 
ness. Then, at the age of 72, he 
turned over his shares of stock to 
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Analysis of 
“CONTEMPLATION OF DEATH” 


All gifts will be ignored by the court unless the executor can 
show that the donor’s prevailing intention was not to avoid 
estate taxes. 


If death occurs within two years after a gift, the statutes pre- 
sume a “contemplation of death” motivation. 


Gifts by donors past their 70th birthday are subject to the 


closest scrutiny. 


There are several specific conditions which the courts have 
accepted as refuting any assumption of “contemplation”, as 


follows: 


1. Bona Fide Sales Where proof is presented that a transac- 
tion was a bona fide sale and that the money received by the 


seller became a part of the estate, then the disposed-of assets 
are definitely excluded from estate tax consideration. 


2. Transfer of Responsibility If gifts are made to relieve the 
donor of management duties and to accustom children to busi- 
ness and financial responsibilities, then the courts do not recog- 
nize an intent to evade estate taxes. 

3. Condition of Health If the donor's health is such that he 
does not anticipate dying in the near future—if the purposes of 
the gift are connected with further expectancy of life—then 
“contemplation of death” cannot be considered the motive. 

4. Family Benefits Donations for the purpose of providing 
beneficiaries with independent means (during the lifetime of 
the donor) come under the head of legitimate gifts. 

5. Domestic Difficulties Estate transfers to settle family dis- 
agreements are not assumed to indicate a “contemplation of 
death.” This may be true even though there is a reservation of 


life income by the donor. 


trustees to be divided among his 
sons after his death. Although he 
still was consulted about policies 
until his death at 75, the active 
management was vested in one of 
his children.(45) This case shows 
that a well-conceived plan for the 
gradual lessening of responsibilities 
will prevent gifts from being clas- 
sified as transfers in contemplation 
of death. With the addition of gen- 
eral good health and continued in- 
terest in business and personal 
affairs, there is little reason to be- 
lieve that gifts under such a plan 
will be put back into the estate for 
tax purposes. 


(12)Schneider and Hollander, Ezrs. vs. Commr. 


(1986) 85 BTA 183, Acq. 
(13) Whiting, Trustees vs. Commr. (1936) 85 BTA 
100 


(14)Kaufman vs. Reinecke 68 F. (2d) 642; Clark 
Ezr. vs. U. 8. & Fed. Supp. 292; affd on an- 
other issue 69 F. (2d) 748. Welch vs. Hassett 
(1937) 15 F. Supp. 692 and 90 F. (2d) 833. 

(15)Lowe vs. Commr. (19388) 38 BTA 117. 

(16)Farmers Loan & Trust Co. (Astor Estate) vs. 
Bowers 68 F. (2d) 916. Certiorari denied 655 
S. Ct. 76; 56 8. Ct. 306 and 57 8. Ct. 47. 





AVOIDING ESTATE TAXES 
Even though it appears that there 
are other lawful motives, all gifts 
will be ignored by the courts if the 
prevailing intention is to avoid 
estate taxes. This was demonstrated 
in the case of the Farmer’s Loan & 
Trust Company acting as trustee 
for William Waldorf Astor, de- 
ceased.(16) Contesting a claim for 
additional estate taxes, the trustee 
argued that the saving of income 
taxes actually was the controlling 
motive and any savings effected in 
other taxes was incidental. Corre- 
spondence was introduced between 
Mr. Astor and his counsel in the 
United States and England in which 
the attorneys advised him that the 
trusts preferably should be revoc- 
able so that they could be altered 
according to changing conditions. 
At the same time he was warned 
that an irrevocable trust was neces- 
sary if he wished to save heavy 


(Continued on page 47) 
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A Basis For Improvement In 1939 


Here are questions which one executive suggests for surveying an institution 
in an effort to plan improvements for 1939. The way to use this check-list 
is to read each question and write the answer frankly. The answer is for 
your own eyes only, so there is nothing to be gained by smoothing over some 
weak point which is disclosed by this self-examination. If your findings indi- 
cate a need for improving your bank on some point, the editor will 
supply you with a description of methods used in other banks, if he can. 


Organization 


1. Are each of the functions of our bank properly 
allocated to organization units? 

2. Are lines of authority and responsibility defi- 
nitely established or is there an unnecessary over- 
lapping? 

3. Are duties properly assigned to respective em- 
ployees? 

4. Should we prepare and issue a manual of the 
organization, setting forth the functions of organiza- 
tion units, the lines of authority and responsibility, 
and the duties of employees? 


Cost Reduction 


5. How can we increase the individual effective- 
ness of officers and employees? 

6. How can we eliminate non-essential work, 
records, and procedures? 

7. How can we improve the kind and quality of 
service rendered to customers and clients? 


Accounting Records and Procedures 


8. Is it possible to simplify and standardize our 
printed forms? 

9. Would the application of office machines in 
some departments reduce expenses and facilitate the 
work? 

10. What standardization can be done to advan- 
tage? 

11. Do we have performance records and sched- 
ules? 

12. Would it be desirable to prepare manuals of 
procedure for accounting and record work? 


Financial Control 


13. Do we have adequate reports on revenue and 
expenses satisfactory for executive control? 

14. Can the present methods of handling and safe- 
guarding revenue, cash and securities, be improved? 

15. Is our present budget system satisfactory? 
Could it be improved upon? 

16. Do we confine expenditures within appropria- 
tion limits? 

17. Are operating expenses definitely controlled 
in relation to revenue? 


Force Planning 


18. Do we have any satisfactory unit of measure- 
ment of the volume of clerical work handled? 
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19. Should we determine upon standards of per- 
formance and forms for tabulating and recording 
performance? 

20. Would it be desirable to forecast the volume of 
work to be handled in the various organization units 
from day to day and hour to hour? 

21. Would it be practicable to transfer more em- 
ployees from one section or division to another, as 
required, to meet peak loads of work? 


Review of Trust Accounts and Securities 
Held in Trust 


22. Are the results of the management of trust 
accounts satisfactory? 

23. Do we appraise securities as to their desir- 
ability for trust investment? 

24. Would it be desirable to codify policies and 
practices of the bank with respect to trust investment 
and the management of trust accounts? 

25. Are situations which should receive senior 
attention brought to the attention of senior officers 
and the board of directors? 

26. Is everything being done which could be done 
to reduce the possibility of loss to the beneficiary as 
well as to the bank? 


Employee Relations 


27. Should we have a classification of positions? 

28. Would it be desirable to prepare information 
as to the duties and rates of pay of various classes 
of positions, together with a statement of the qualifi- 
cations necessary in a person to qualify for each 
position? 

29. Do our employment methods obtain the best 
results? 

30. What qualification tests are in use? 

31. How can we reduce the rate of turnover? 

32. Is our pension system actuarially sound? 

33. Should we institute courses on job training for 
supervisors and for public contact employees? 

34. Should we have a personnel rating plan for 
officers and employees? 

35. Should we have an employee suggestion sys- 
tem? 

36. How may employees report dissatisfaction to 
the executives? 


Office Layout 
37. Have we given attention to the growth pos- 
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sibilities and space requirements? 

38. Do we know our departmental contacts, and is 
the space within the bank assigned to organization 
units in order to obtain the best results? 

39. Do we have the best lighting, noise-reduction 
facilities, equipment standardization plans, and com- 
municating systems? 

40. Are we making the most effective use of the 
space within the building? 


Public Relations 


41. Would it be desirable to make a study of the 
actual conditions to determine the facts about service, 
including the handling of customers by junior officers 
and contact employees, complaint handling methods, 
training of employees to meet the public, and the 
state of public feeling for the bank? 





good short-term loans? 

43. Are any good loans which this bank could well 
make, being handled by finance companies, either 
locally or outside our community? 

44. Have we fully investigated the practices of 
some banks in making so-called capital loans amor- 
tized over a period of from three to five years? 

45. Are we following effectively the collection of 
wholly or partially charged-off loans? 

46. Do we have sufficiently adequate financial 
ratios developed for use as a yardstick to measure 
the effectiveness of management of concerns apply- 
ing for lines and loans? 

47. In determining upon loans, do we make inves- 
tigations, if required, at the customer’s place of busi- 
ness to obtain information which will be helpful in 
supplementing accounting and financial data relative 
to the condition of the business from an operating and 


Commercial Loans 


42. What can we do to increase the demand for 


management standpoint? : . 
48. Are our credit files up to date and in good 


order? 


Regulation Of Government Lending Agencies 


By RUSSELL G. GATES 


Vice President and Cashier, Bonk of America 
N.T. & S. A., San Francisco, Cal. 


The following is a condensation of 
Mr. Smith’s talk at the Houston 
convention—a talk that seems 
particularly pertinent in the light 
of the problems and uncertainties 
which beset banking today. 


In the whole public interest, there 
should be a stronger degree of regu- 
lation of the many and varied lend- 
ing agencies which the Federal gov- 
ernment is now operating in com- 
petition with the activities of banks. 
As a specific example, government 
sponsored Federal savings and loan 
associations should most certainly 
be brought under the same kind of 


‘iron-clad rules and restrictions that 


now govern banking. 


The present attitude of banks in 
the face of wholesale governmental 
invasion of their field constitutes an 
invitation to further competition. It 
is my feeling that bankers should 
enter upon a determined and con- 
tinuing effort to reclaim the bank- 
ing business in this country for 
those whose field of endeavor it 
rightly is. 

I particularly refer to the provi- 
sion in the Reorganization Bill, 
which was defeated in Congress and 
which jeopardized the independent 
status of the Comptroller of the 
Currency. It is certain that this 
question is far from settled. We may 
be sure that the trend toward cen- 
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tralization in our government is 
going steadily forward and that the 
comptroller’s office is not likely to 
be immune from its effects. 

It is possible that an inkling as 
to the future is given by the recent 
transfer of the comptroller’s legal 
division to the direct jurisdiction 
of the Treasury Department. The 
introduction of the Smathers bill at 
the last session of Congress provides 
another illustration of the trend 
toward consolidation of supervisory 
powers. 

No banker would question that 
consolidation and coordination of 
governmental activities in the in- 
terest of economy and efficiency are 
much to be desired. Bankers do 
question, seriously, that the elimina- 
tion of the comptroller’s office can 
be defended on either ground. The 
office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency cannot in any sense be con- 
sidered a burden upon the taxpayer, 
for the cost of maintaining that 
office falls mainly upon national 
banks and, to a much smaller ex- 
tent, upon the Federal Reserve 
banks. This being the case, any at- 
tempt to make the present func- 
tions of the comptroller more 
directly subordinate to the govern- 
ment cannot be regarded other than 
as a threat to the independence and 
the identity of our national bank- 
ing system. 

Nor can the much publicized 
“duplication of examining bodies” 
be accepted as a valid reason for 
consolidation in this case, for dupli- 
cation does not exist in national 


bank examinations. National banks 
are examined only by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and these 
examinations are accepted both by 
the Federal Reserve banks and by 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration except in special in- 
stances. 

Bankers should take an increased 
interest in legislation, both state 
and national, which affects their 
business. They should take the 
initiative in securing legislative 
changes affecting our business which 
are desirable both from the view- 
point of the public and of banking. 
We must be always on the alert to 
improve our methods of doing 
things and to eliminate any unde- 
sirable practices which may creep 
in. By the same token, we should 
not hesitate to voice our sentiments 
with respect to proposals affecting 
our business which are contrary to 
good banking judgment. 

National bankers, in common with 
other classes of bankers, wish to 
make every contribution possible 
to business and industrial progress. 
The National Bank Division was in 
complete harmony with those ob- 
jectives of the proposals made at 
Washington which are based on 
sound and proven banking prin- 
ciples, but questions any departure 
from present methods which would 


‘have the effect of relaxing credit 


standards or creating further un- 
necessary government competition 
with the nation’s banks. 

“We doubt, however, that any 
change in methods or terminology 
can make a bad loan good, or make 
a long term loan with short term 
funds a truly bankable proposition.” 
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Can Government Bonds Be Made Taxable? 


It would appear that the “doctrine of immunity” may be the 
next national precedent to face the possibility of oblivion. 
This review and analysis is, therefore particularly timely. 


T NOW seems fairly certain that 

recommendations for removing 

the tax-exempt feature of future 
issues of Federal, state, and munic- 
ipal securities will be considered by 
the next Congress. The importance 
of this subject is indicated by the 
volume of wholly or partially tax- 
exempt securities now outstanding, 
which has been estimated to be in 
excess of $50,000,000,000, with an- 
nual interest payments exceeding 
$1,500,000,000. This excludes rather 
substantial amounts of exempt secu- 
rities held by Federal Reserve 
Banks and various Government 
agencies and bureaus. In addition 
to the large amounts held by banks 
and insurance companies, individ- 
uals with large incomes are substan- 
tial holders, and trust institutions 
are heavily committed in tax- 
exempt securities, particularly in 
their larger trust accounts. 

The immediate attention which 
has been focused upon the question 
of tax-exempt securities arises from 
President Roosevelt’s message to 
the Congress on April 25, 1938, in 
which he said: “...I lay before the 
Congress the statement that a fair 
and effective ‘progressive income 
tax and a huge perpetual reserve of 
tax-exempt bonds cannot exist side 
by side.” The recommendation that 
future issues of Federal and munic- 
ipal securities be made reciprocally 
taxable is not a new one, having 
been made frequently in the past, 
particularly in the period imme- 
diately following the World War, 
when surtax rates were at a high 
level. For many years arguments in 
favor of abolishing the tax-exempt 
features of future issues of Federal 
and municipal securities have been 
put forward by Presidents of the 
United States, including Coolidge; 
Secretaries of the Treasury, includ- 
ing Glass and Mellon; professional 
economists; and others. In 1923, a 
proposed constitutional amendment 
was introduced in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which would have 
given to the Federal Government 
the power to tax the income from 
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By HENRY T. BODMAN 


Assistant Vice President, 
National Bank of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 


future issues of State and municipal 
securities, and given a like power to 
the states to tax future issues of 
Federal securities. This amendment 
was finally rejected at the next 
session of Congress, in 1924. 

President Roosevelt’s specific pro- 
posals, last April, recommended 
legislation providing for: 

1. Federal taxation of the in- 
come from future issues of state 
and municipal bonds, with a re- 
ciprocal arrangement whereby 
the states may tax the income 
from future issues of Federal 
securities. 

2. Removal of the exemption 
enjoyed by Federal and local gov- 
ernment employees from Federal 
and state income taxes. 

What is new about the proposal, 
however, is the concept that tax 
exemption can be eliminated for the 
future by mere congressional action. 
It is this phase of the proposal that 
runs counter to the thought of out- 
standing specialists in constitutional 
law. 

While the Constitution contains no 
express limitation on the power of 
the states, or the United States, to 
tax the other or its instrumentalities, 
such taxation has never been per- 
mitted where it interferes with the 
exercise of a power delegated to the 
United States, or the discharge of a 
governmental function reserved to 
the states, as a result of the so- 
called “doctrine of immunity”, 
which has been built up by Supreme 
Court decisions since the time of 
John Marshall’s famous opinion in 
McCulloch v. Maryland. 

In that decision, handed down in 
1819, the principle was formulated 
that a state cannot tax the Federal 
Government or the instrumentali- 
ties through which it exercises its 
constitutional powers. In 1870, in 
Collector v. Day, the Court held 


that the Federal Government can- 
not tax the salary of a state judicial 
officer. In 1878 the Court said that 
the United States cannot tax the 
bonds of a state or of its political 
subdivisions. The question of 
whether these immunities extended 
to a tax on the income from state 
bonds, or those of their instrumen- 
talities, was settled in 1895 when the 
Court recognized the economic prin- 
ciple that a tax on the income from 
such securities places a burden upon 
the borrower (as the tax would 
naturally affect the rate of interest 
at which bonds could be sold) and 
that such a tax is a tax on the power 
to borrow, and therefore is repug- 
nant to the Constitution. 

Thus, there has been a long chain 
of decisions which have established 
the immunity of the states and their 
instrumentalities from Federal tax- 
ation, and vice versa. The immunity, 
as we have seen, has been extended 
to cover the income of federal and 
municipal securities from taxation 
by each other. 

The President’s proposal, there- 
fore, that the Congress should enact 
legislation providing for the recip- 
rocal taxation of Federal and mu- 
nicipal securities, came as a surprise 
to many who have felt that, in view 
of this history of Supreme Court 
decisions, it would be impossible to 
change the tax-exempt status of 
States and municipal issues in the 
absence of a constitutional amend- 
ment. 

The contention that the Presi- 
dent’s objectives can be accomp- 
plished without the aid of what he 
referred to as “that cumbersome 
and uncertain remedy—a constitu- 
tional amendment”—is predicated 
upon the language of the Sixteenth 
(Income Tax) Amendment to the 
Constitution, which gives to Con- 
gress the power “to lay and collect 
taxes on incomes from whatever 
source derived.” In his message to 
the Congress, the President referred 
to the wording of this amendment 
as being “plain language,” and went 
on to say that recent judicial opin- 
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jons give an indication that the 
assumptions underlying the “doc- 
trine of immunity” are being ques- 
tioned by the Court itself. That 
these immunities are being nar- 
rowed, or perhaps gradually re- 
moved, is indicated by several 
recent decisions of the Court, of 
which the Port of New York 
Authority case, decided within a 
month after the President’s mes- 
sage, is a most interesting example. 


In this decision, the Supreme 
Court held that compensation paid 
certain employees of the Authority 
was subject to Income tax—“Even 
though, to some _ unascertainable 
extent, the tax deprives the states 
of the advantage of paying less than 
the standard rate for the services 
which they engage, it does not cur- 
tail any of those functions which 
have been thought hitherto to be 
essential to their continued exist- 
ence as states...” 


In the dissenting opinion in this 
case Justices Butler and McReyn- 
olds said: “In substance, as well as 
in the language used, the decision 
just announced substitutes for that 
doctrine (the doctrine of immunity) 
the proposition that, although the 
Federal tax may increase the cost 
of state governments, it may be 
imposed if it does not curtail func- 
tions essential to their existence... 
it overrules a century of prece- 
dents.” 

Clearly, the question of the tax- 
ability of salaries of governmental 
employees is closely related to the 
question of the taxability of the in- 
come from Federal and municipal 
securities. Politically, it is impor- 
tant to note that the proposal to tax 
the income from future issues of 
Federal and municipal securities has 
been suggested as part of a program 
which would also eliminate the tax 
exemption enjoyed by Federal and 
local government employees. On 
account of the fact that the Port of 
New York Authority case opened up 
the question as to whether employees 
of the Authority would be held 
liable for years of back income 
taxes, the decision immediately 
resulted in much _ consternation 
among government employees. As 
a result of the confusion following 
the Port of New York Authority 
decision, John J. Bennett, Jr., Attor- 
ney General of the State of New 
York, called a special conference of 
Attorneys General, which was held 
in Washington on May 31, 1938. 
Out of this meeting grew what is 
now an active organization known 
as the Conference on State Defense, 
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which is waging a campaign along 
three fronts, as evidenced by the 
principal objectives in the program 
of the Conference: 

1. Immediate passage of Fed- 
eral legislation protecting state 
and municipal employees from the 
assessment of back income taxes 
covering a period of years. 


2. Prevention of Federal taxa- 
tion of the states and their mu- 
nicipalities, and of their revenues 
and income. 


3. Prevention of Federal taxa- 
tion of existing issues of state and 
municipal bonds. 


With regard to the first point in 
the program, it is obvious that any 
attempt to subject governmental 
employees to income tax liability for 
past years will meet strenuous ob- 
jection. 

On the second point, the Confer- 
ence has expressed the thought that 
if states and municipalities are sub- 
ject to direct taxation, or to taxa- 
tion of their income and revenues, 
the states may ultimately be re- 
duced to mere Federal districts. 


On the third point in the pro- 
gram, Austin J. Tobin, Secretary of 
the Conference on State Defense, 
has expressed the thought that the 
plan to make future issues of Fed- 
eral and municipal securities recip- 
rocally taxable by legislation, 
rather than by constitutional amend- 
ment, is but the first step toward the 
taxation of the income of existing 
municipal securities. He also points 
out that if existing securities are 
made subject to income tax, it would 
result in an increased interest yield 
of from one-half to a full percent 
on long-term state and municipal 
bonds. This would mean, by way of 
example, that a 20-year, high grade 
3% tax-exempt municipal bond, 
which today is selling at 116% to 
yield 2% (as some good issues are) 
would sell at 100 if, through re- 
moval of the tax-exempt feature, it 
wiuld command only a 3% return. 
If, however, future issues are taxed, 
but existing issues of municipal 
securities are left exempt from tax, 
it seems probable that the old issues 
would sell at even higher prices 
than at present. 


The importance of the President’s 
proposal, if it should result in the 
outcome predicted by Mr. Tobin, 
cannot be over-emphasized and, it 
is clear, presents an immensely per- 
plexing problem to the holders of 
municipal bonds. Based on Supreme 
Court decisions covering more than 
a century, one has good reason to 
believe that the income received 
from municipal securities is not sub- 
ject to income tax. Based on events 
at Washington, however, is seems 
possible that the immunity which 
investors in municipal bonds have 
enjoyed may be entirely eliminated, 
in which event important changes 
in certain security values are in 
prospect. 

Looking at the impending con- 
troversy from a point of view 
broader than that of the effect of 
the taxation of the income from 
municipal securities, the President’s 
proposal opens up questions, though 
perhaps not so immediate in their 
effects, may be far more funda- 
mental in the end. 


The proposal involves enactment 
by the congress of a law which 
would obviously increase the (bor- 
rowing and wage) costs of state ad- 
ministration, in return for which 
provision is made to give the States 
a varying degree of offsetting in- 
come through the expected taxation 
by them of the interest from Fed- 
eral Securities and of the salaries 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Efficient Bookkeeping With Group Control 


When the teller releases cash frequently, keeping cash tickets with 
which to balance at the end of the day, peak loads are eliminated, 
transit speeded, and current condition of any account ascer- 
tainable up to a few minutes prior to presentation of a check. 


By EARLE H. LeMASTERS 


Vice President and Cashier, Pacific National Bank of San Francisco, San Francisco, Calif. 


HROUGH the use of the teller’s deposit and the posting of it to the 
cash release system for com- customer’s ledger. This delay not 
mercial deposits and a group only caused a certain amount of 
control operation in the bookkeep- confusion in determining an exact 
ing department, which the Pacific account balance when requested by 
National Bank of San Francisco a teller, but it also tended to slow 
developed early in 1938, it has been up the flow of work in the transit 
possible to effect substantial savings and clearing, as well as in the book- 





in bookkeeping operations, to speed keeping departments. 


up transit and clearing, and to 


tellers. 


handled in the bookkeeping depart- 
ment at a saving of 25% in person- 
nel. In addition to this advantage, 
the operations have been speeded 
up considerably. Generally, the 
bookkeepers are through with their 
work around 4.30 in the afternoon, 
and on many days even earlier than 
that. 

With the frequent collection of 
deposit items from the tellers’ cages 
and their preparation for the book- 
keeping department, a program has 
been evolved which is conducive to 
more efficient handling of transit 
detail than was possible under the 
old batch system. With the elim- 
ination of peak loads there is now a 
more or less even flow of work, 
resulting in more rapid dispatch of 
the transit items and lessened pos- 
sibility of errors. 

The elimination of delay in prov- 
ing deposits and posting to custom- 
er’s ledgers has proven beneficial 
from another important standpoint. 
Commercial account balances are 
kept up to the minute, with the 
result that whenever a check is 
presented for cashing, the current 
condition of the account up to the 
last few minutes can be ascertained. 
Under the old batch system, such 
information was not always readily 
obtainable, due to the delay be- 
tween the time of acceptance of the 
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at frequent 


Under the present system, de- 
eliminate some detail work for the posits are collected from the tellers 
intervals during the 
The same volume of work is now day, the items are proved on the 
calculator, sorted out, tape proofs 
taken, and totals obtained for each 





How The Control Works 


1. Deposits are collected fre- 
quently, the teller retaining a 
cash ticket. 


2. A calculator operator proves 
the deposit ticket items. If an 
error is found, that deposit ticket 
is laid aside, while the balance 
are proved, tabulated on the 
control machine, and distributed 
for posting. 

3. On the tape proof, totals of 
deposits as well as group totals 
are recorded, the same totals be- 
ing listed simultaneously on the 
back of the last deposit tag. 


4. After posting customers’ 
ledgers, bookkeepers make a 
combined proof of debits and 
credits, which is compared with 
control sheet totals. 


5. Tellers make their final 
proof by counting cash, totaling 
cash items on the Teller’s Cash 
Release, and running cash paid 
items. 


group of deposits. The totals are 
then entered and accumulated on a 
control sheet. The cash, transit, 
clearings, on us, and miscellaneous 
items are then ready for distribu- 
tion to the bookkeepers, who are 
enabled thereby to post continu- 
ously during the day. 

Briefly, the principle of the cash 
release system, as used in this bank, 
is that the teller maintains a record 
of cash deposits from which to 
balance his cash at the end of the 
day. A carbon copy of each entry 
is made, which is released for prov- 
ing with the checks and deposit 
tickets immediately after he has 
accepted the deposit. 

When the deposit tags and checks 
are received for proving, the pro- 
cedure is to first prove the accuracy 
of the items listed by the customer 
on the deposit tickets. This is done 
by the calculator operator. In the 
event of an error on one or more 
deposit tickets the correction does 
not delay the flow of work to the 
bookkeepers. The item or items to 
be corrected are laid aside for the 
time being while the other items 
are proved, tabulated on the control 
machine and distributed to the 
bookkeepers for posting. 

The grouping of the deposits re- 
ceived periodically from the various 
tellers for the purpose of tabulating 
is another factor which tends to 
accelerate the flow of work to the 
bookkeeping department. The work 
proceeds regardless of the quantity 
of deposit items collected from the 
tellers. Under the old batch system 
it was necessary to postpone the 
proving until sufficient volume of 
items had been accumulated by 
each teller. 

Incidentally, the continuous flow 
of work principle employed in con- 
nection with the proving of the 
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items is also beneficial in that the 
calculator operator can compute, 
without necessary delay, “float” for 
entry on the account analysis rec- 
ords. 


After proving, the next step is 
to sort the items for the purpose of 
making up a tape proof for subse- 
quent control. In sorting the items, 
use is made of colored proof tops. 
Thus, a red top is used to segregate 
the deposit and coin tags, and purple, 
yellow, pink and green tops are 
used to segregate the transit, clear- 
ings, on us checks, and miscellan- 
eous items. ‘ 


When making up the tape proof 
the total of deposits as well as the 
group totals of the items are re- 
corded. These same totals are listed 
on the back of the last deposit tag 
of the run. The totals are listed on 
both the tape and the deposit tag 
in one operation and _ therefore 
agree perfectly. The figures on the 
last deposit tag also provide the 
source of entry for the control 
sheet. 


Deposits totals are entered in the 
first column of the control sheet, 
followed by the totals of “cash”, 
“transit”, “clearings’’, “on us’’, and 
“miscellaneous” items in appro- 
priate columns. The machine used 
for this purpose accumulates the 
totals. As the control sheet entries 
are completed for each run during 
the day, the items are placed in a 
sort box alongside the machine. 
The sort box contains compartments 
for the “cash”, “transit” and the 
other classifications. Periodically, 
the items are picked up from the 
sort box for distribution to the 
bookkeepers. 


The setup is an ideal one from 
the standpoint of bookkeeping 
efficiency. Not only are the book- 
keepers enabled to post to the 
ledgers continuously throughout the 
day, but a great deal of time is 
saved in proving their work. Use 
is made of the most modern type 
of bookkeeping machines which 
operate automatically and accumu- 
late the required classifications for 
totals. After completing the post- 
ings to the customers’ ledgers the 
bookkeepers make a combined 
proof of debits and credits and com- 
pare those totals to the totals on 
the control sheet. 

The tellers are able to complete 
their work within a few minutes 
after the close of the day’s busi- 
ness. Proof now consists simply of 
counting the cash, totalling the cash 
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How the cash deposits pass through the 
control, thereby making possible a more 
constant flow of work to bookkeepers 
and transit clerks. 









items on the Teller’s Cash Release 
form, and running the cash paid 
items. The total cash received is 
added to the previous night’s bal- 
ance, from which is subtracted the 
cash paid out during the day and 
the cash balance for the close of 
the current day is obtained. 


A. B. A. Policy 
Is Shown In Resolutions 


At its recent convention, the 
American Bankers Association em- 
phatically reaffirmed the action of 
the convention held in Boston in 
1937, “wherein the position of the 
Association was stated with regard 
to the dual system of banking, 
branch banking and the autonomy 
of the laws of the separate states 
with respect to banking and defin- 
itely opposing any proposal or de- 
vice looking to the establishment 
of branch banking privileges across 
state lines, directly or indirectly.” 
It reaffirmed the “statement pre- 
sented in the preamble to the Bos- 
ton resolution that this declaration 
is binding on all divisions, commit- 
tees and commissions of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association.” 


The resolutions recommended that 
activities be continued in the field 
of banking research and in the 
development of the Graduate School 
of Banking. They commended the 
holding of public banking confer- 
ences and stated that banks were 
serving their customers and commu- 
nities “with increasing flexibility 
and effectiveness and stand ready 
to continue to do so in this period 
of business expansion. As_ these 
trends and conditions develop there 
will be progressively diminishing 
justification for the extension of 
loans by governmental agencies.” 

They repeated the expression that 
the number of banks chartered be 
rigidly limited to economic require- 
ments of their communities, and 
reiterated “the position of this 
Association that a return to a bal- 
anced budget should be the prime 
objective of a sound public fiscal 
policy. This applies to national, 
state and municipal governments. 
They recommended that “overlap- 
ping and duplicate taxation of 
local, state and Federal govern- 
ments be eliminated, and that the 
administration of the several taxing 
laws be so standardized that tax- 
payers may know their tax liabil- 
ities with a reasonable degree of 
certainty.” 
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Bank Trade-Marks Aid Public Relations 


When a director or executive officer objects to the frank educational advertis- 
ing copy prepared by an inspired public relations man, the trade-mark may 
provide a part of the benefit which deleted words were intended to give. 


general public with the name 

of the bank is recognized by 
many bank advertising men as a 
policy that will never be criticized 
by officers or directors. After being 
thwarted a number of times in an 
effort to be brutally frank with the 
public, many advertising men have 
sometimes concluded that the only 
thing they can continue to do with- 
cut criticism from policy officers is 
to repeat the name of the bank, and 
its emblem if it has one. 

Perhaps that is one reason why 
trade-marks have become so popular 
among banks. No matter how simple 
the insignia may be, if it is con- 
stantly repeated with the name of 
the bank, it is likely to have a cumu- 
lative effect which will, in the course 
of time, accomplish cne of the pri- 
mary purposes of bank advertising. 


CO ener UOUSLY impressing the 


By I. M. BENNETT 


Montclair, New Jersey 


With this in mind, a number of 
banks have used what they call 
trade-marks—although they are not 
registered as such. 

The extent to which trade-marks 
are successfully employed in the 
selling of manufactured goods is 
proof of the efficacy of symbolism in 
advertising. However, marks used 
by banks, insurance companies, 
transportation companies and other 
concerns which deal in services 
rather than merchandise, do not 
properly qualify as technical trade 
marks in the legal sense, but as 
“service marks.” However, for our 
purposes here, the words “trade- 
marks,” “emblems” and “insignia” 


are used interchangeably to mean 
“service marks.” 

Trade-marks are probably older 
than written language. The use of 
symbols preceded the use of words. 
In the Middle Ages, we know that 
the Guilds put “hall marks” on the 
goods they produced as an indication 
of workmanship and skill. At a time 
when few people could read, these 
marks also served to distinguish the 
goods of one producer or trader 
from similar products of other 
makers. Of recent years, they have 
taken on further significance. They 
are not only useful as marks of 
quality, as a means of distinction, 
and an indication of origin but they 
possess a potent advertising force 
that goes a long way in creating an 
increased demand for services. 

A glance at the advertising sec- 
tions of newspapers and magazines 


Bottom Row—l. to r.: Michigan Trust Co., Grand Rapids, Mich.; American Trust Co., San Francisco; Mellon National Bank, Pittsburgh, 
Penn.; Bankers Trust Co., New York City; Central Hanover Bank and Trust Co., New York City; Fiduciary Trust Co., New York City; Equit- 
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Top Row—l. to r.: Chase National Bank, New York City; Bank of America, San Francisco; National City Bank, 
New York City; Manufacturers Trust Co., New York City; National Newark and Essex Banking Co., Newark, N. J.; 
Bank of New York and Trust Co., New York City; Valley National Bank, Phoenix, Ariz.; Merchants National Bank of 
Mobile, Ala.; Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co., San Francisco; First Bank Stock Corp.; Minneapolis. 


shows what a prominent part they 
play. A mark attracts the reader’s 
eye and draws attention to the ad- 
vertisement, even though the writ- 
ten words may not always be read. 
It identifies the advertiser and ex- 
erts an unconscious influence upon 
the reader. It has often been found 
that insignia and emblems used by 
concerns not engaged in selling 
manufactured goods are more read- 
ily fixed in the minds of the public 
than are the names of such con- 
cerns. Distinctiveness and origi- 
nality, therefore, play an important 
role. 

A trade-mark may consist of any 
distinctive picture, symbol, style of 
writing, signature, word, or device. 
Practically all trade-marks in use 
on goods in nation-wide distribu- 
tion are registered in the United 
States Patent Office, thus assuring 
the owner of its exclusive use on a 
particular line, and protecting the 
consumer against deception. Like- 
wise, banks which have adopted a 
trade-mark for use in their advertis- 
ing and have built up considerable 
local, state or nation-wide prestige 
on the basis of that mark ought to be 
protected from the unauthorized use 
or imitation of the design by a com- 


peting organization or company. 

However, banking trade-marks 
are not ordinarily registerable under 
the Federal Trade Mark Law, which 
provides that only marks used on 
and attached to goods sold in inter- 
state commerce are eligible for reg- 
istration, except when employed in 
connection with a magazine or peri- 
odical title. Although some banks 
do have registered emblems, the 
most simple and inexpensive pro- 
cedure for their protection is 
through the medium of copyrighted 
advertising, when the trade-mark 
appears therein. By complying with 
the current copyright law and reg- 
ulations, the owner can find a safe- 
guard of his property rights. 

An insignia to be of value should 
be simple in design, yet striking 
and unusual. It should be easy to 
reproduce, easy to understand, and, 
above all, should tie up in some 
way with the bank which is using 
it. For this reason, many banks 
employ pictures of their buildings, 
doorways, front windows, or towers. 
Some emblems show neighboring 
land marks. Others represent local 
historical events, some phase of the 
bank’s early history, or some geo- 
graphical feature. On the other 


hand, there are numerous marks in 
the form of seals which are more 
or less symbolic and suggest such 
ideas as strength, service, confi- 
dence, security, and so on. For this 
purpose, we find the eagle in fre- 
quent usage. 

Much of the effectiveness of a 
trade-mark is lost because banks 
do not use it everywhere possible. 
In attempting to build up a favorable 
conception of one’s bank in the 
minds of the public, a trade-mark 
can be made an important factor. 
But unless it is used constantly, 
over and over again, wherever the 
name of the bank appears, it only 
partially accomplishes this end. It 
seems to me that some banks 
weaken or scatter the effect of 
their insignia, by using several dif- 
ferent designs, instead of sticking 
to one single characteristic symbol. 

A trade mark lends unity and 
continuity to all forms of bank ad- 
vertising and ties it together into a 
complete whole. It furnishes a dis- 
tinguishing feature by which the 
public will come to recognize the 
bank and its services. The insignia, 
therefore, should appear on letter- 
heads, envelopes, drafts, checks, 
check book covers, deposit tickets, 


able Trust Co., Baltimore, Md.; City Bank Farmers Trust Co., New York City; First Wisconsin Group, Milwaukee; Union and New Haven 
Trust Co., New Haven, Conn.; American National Bank, Nashville, Tenn.; Public National Bank and Trust Co., New York City. 
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Six Things To Remember About Trade-Marks 


1. A trade-mark may consist 
of any distinctive picture, sym- 
bol, style of writing, signature, 
word or device. 

2. Bank trade-marks are not 
registerable, but may be pro- 
tected by advertising copyright. 

3. The trade-mark should be 
simple in design, striking and 
unusual, easy to reproduce, and 


(if possible) with a natural “tie- 
up” to the bank using it. 


4. It should be adaptable to 
letter-heads, envelopes, drafts, 
checks, check book covers, 
statements, newspaper ads, win- 
dow displays, signs—on any- 
thing of the bank's which the 
public uses or sees. 


5. The bank should select one 
characteristic symbol and use it 
exclusively wherever a trade 
mark can be used. 


6. The greatest value of a 
trade-mark lies in its constant 
repetition—never neglect an 
opportunity to place it before 
the public, any place or in any 
form. 





blotters, statements, house organs, 
newspaper advertising, window dis- 
plays, wall signs, ledger sheets, 
miscellaneous advertising litera- 
ture—in fact, on anything that the 
public and customers will see. It is 
to be regretted that some banks 
with particularly attractive and 
significant seals use them only on 
their legal documents. 

By adapting a design in gold leaf 
transfers, in watermarks, and in 
colors, as well as in black and 
white, its use can be infinitely ex- 
tended and varied. One bank has 
found that its trade-mark serves 
well as a decorative piece on many 
occasions when a large cut or half- 
tone cannot be used. 


Another bank employs its trade- 
mark on its service emblems. Each 
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employee receives a bronze replica 
after one year of service, a silver 
replica after five years and a gold 
replica after ten or more years of 
service. 

Nowadays, the average man is so 
busy and has so little time for con- 
centrated reading, that he tends to 
look only at pictorial advertise- 
ments. So, a trade-mark design 
which is representative of an insti- 
tution will be noticed and remem- 
bered better than any words or 
phrases which require even a mo- 
ment to read. A well thought-out 
emblem, repeated often, will have 
the force which hundreds of writ- 
ten words may lack. 

Many of the trade-marks illus- 
trated here have very interesting 
histories and significance. Unfor- 
tunately, lack of space does not 
permit the inclusion of accounts of 
all of them. However, the follow- 
ing descriptions picked at random 
give some idea of the background 
and symbolism behind a few of 
these marks. 


“The Covered Wagon trade-mark of North- 
west Bancorporation banks was first used 
by the Northwestern National Bank, one of 
its affiliates. It was selected because of the 
fact that the Northwestern bank was estab- 
lished in pioneer days following the settle- 
ment of this territory where the principal 
form of transportation was what history 
referred to as Red River Ox Carts and Cov- 
ered Wagons drawn by horses.” 


W. E. BROCKMAN 
Assistant Vice President 
Northwest Bancorporation 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


< 

Reading down: Continental Illinois Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co., Chicago; North- 
west Bancorporation, Minneapolis; Detroit 
Bank, Detroit; Bank of the Manhattan Co., 
New York City; First National Bank, Chi- 
cago; First National Bank, St. Louis. 


> 
Reading down: Cleveland Trust Co.; 
Anglo-California National Bank, San 
Francisco; First National Bank of Boston; 
Seattle-First National Bank; Pennsylvania 
Company; Philadelphia; Commerce Trust 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 







“Our trade mark includes a picture of the 
monument commemorating a battle of the 
War of 1812 fought near Baltimore. This 
monument is located directly across the 
street from the bank and so, in a way, helps 
anyone wishing to know where the bank is 
situated, as the monument is very well 
known in Baltimore and environs.” 


W. M. PLAGGEMEYER 
Equitable Trust Company 
Baltimore, Maryland 


“The insignia is that of Chief Obbatinewat, 
the Sachem of the Shawmut tribe, and Shaw- 
mut means “living waters”. The Shawmut 
Spring was located a stone’s throw from our 
bank institution.” 

RAY A. ILG, Vice President 

The National Shawmut Bank 

of Boston, Mass. 


“The ship in the center of the crest is the 
U. S. S. Portsmouth which was abandoned 


(Continued on page 44) 
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| How To Increase Loan Volume’ 
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On Field Warehouse Receipts : 


3. The Protection Given Loans 


Qed 7 With the making of 
BANKERS statistical studies of 
MONTHLY an0 

commodities to set up 
a loan basis, and the 
actual solicitation and 
making of loans, the 
interest of the commodity loan de- 
partment does not cease. It is, of 
course, deeply concerned with the 
protection given these loans. 

Too much cannot be said on this 
important subject, since there seems 
to be a general tendency to forget 
about a secured loan after it is once 
made. This seems to be true even 
after a great deal of care has been 
given to setting up the loan proper- 
ly. Therefore, it is felt that this 
phase of commodity financing can- 
not be overemphasized. As a re- 
sult, this article treats in full detail 
this important portion of commodity 
loans. 

It has been seen that the protec- 
tion starts before the loan has in 
reality been consummated, as is evi- 
denced by the care taken in select- 
ing commodities against which 
loans are to be made, and in devel- 
oping information concerning the 
moral and financial stability of the 
prospect, before actually soliciting 
the business. 

Through the medium of the 
Standard Practice Manual, which is 
a guide book for officers and em- 
ployees covering operations of the 
bank, the loan officers are provided 
with information on the approved 
method of making commodity 
loans, in order to surround the loan 
with the highest degree of protec- 
tion through insurance, checking of 
warehouses, counsel with the com- 
modity loan department, and so on. 

Usually when a commodity loan 
is made, particularly if the bor- 
rower is not well known to the 
bank, or if the loan is to be in a 
substantial amount and the quality 
of the merchandise is not well 
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Concluding his series on the technique of field warehouse 
loans, Mr. Bean describes the “follow-through” by which his 
department assures the successful conclusion of every loan. 


By IVAN R. BEAN 


Asst. Vice President and Manager, Commodity Loan Dept., 
Bank of America N. T. and S, A., San Francisco, Calif. 


known to the bank, the branches 
are informed of the manner in 
which samples of that particular 
commodity should be taken. In 
such cases where they are not in a 
position to have samples analyzed 
and valued, an arrangement is 
usually made for the commodity 
loan department to take care of this 
detail for them. 

However, it has sometimes been 
found that samples do not fairly 
indicate the average quality of the 
goods handled by a_ borrower. 
Therefore, in addition to taking 
samples, a detailed investigation is 
made through authoritative sources 
in the trade to determine a par- 
ticular borrower’s reputation for 
quality. 


RECORDS Of particular impor- 
tance, too, from the standpoint of pro- 
tection, is the system of reports about 
commodity loans made through the 
various branches in the Northern 
California area. These reports re- 
late to the individual loans, but 
when compiled and analyzed in the 
commodity loan department, they 
convey a complete picture which is 
of inestimable value in controlling 
these loans with a high degree of 
protection. This type of control is 
helpful, not only in protecting the 
loans already made, but also as a 
guide in establishing the basis for 
other loans on similar commodities. 

Three types of reports are used 
for this purpose: a warehouse loan 
condition report, furnished by the 
branch manager or loan officer; the 


commodity loan book, compiled in 
the commodity loan department; 
and the commodity price book, 
maintained in this department. 


WAREHOUSE LOAN CONDI- 
TION REPORT This is the basic 
report used in the commodity loan 
department from which to compile 
statistical data about the commod- 
ities on which loans have been 
made. It is used by the branches, 
which supply the commodity loan 
department with details of each 
commodity loan whose amount 
exceeds $5,000. The report shows 
the balance due on the loan; the 
date to which interest is paid; a 
detailed description of the security, 
divided into units and grades; prices 
compiled by the branch as of the 
date of the report; extensions of 
value; and the loan ratio. Also 
reported is the insurance, showing 
the risks covered and other re- 
quired information. 

A simple report form has been 
designed for this purpose. Ordi- 
narily the full information required 
is incorporated on one sheet. The 
classification of the commodity, 
with a summary of the security 
and loans, appears in the upper 
portion of the form. In that portion 
of the form reserved for a “De- 
tailed Description of Collateral,” 
columns have been provided in 
which to enter classification of each 
commodity, date produced, variety, 
grade, size, quantity, unit used for 
warehousing, the value of each 
unit, and value of collateral. Thus 
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a complete statistical breakdown is 
obtained of each commodity listed 
on the form. The name of the bor- 
rower heads the report, followed by 
the name of the branch making the 
loan. It is signed by the branch 
manager or loan officer. 


COMMODITY LOAN BOOK After 
checking the accuracy of the prices 
used by the branch in preparing the 
warehouse loan condition report, 
and verifying calculations and loan 
percentages, the information is 
summarized and transcribed in the 
commodity loan book. Since eight 
to ten monthly commodity loan 
condition reports can be placed on 
one sheet in this book, a person 
may tell at a glance the trend in 
the dollar amount of the loan, as 
well as the fluctuation in the loan 
percentage. The pages in these 
books are divided as to the com- 
modities, so that a full record is 
kept of the total amount and valua- 
tion of each commodity pledged for 
loans made by this bank. 


The practical value of this record 
is greatly enhanced by the drawing 
up of a series of graphs showing the 
movement of commodities as re- 
ported in connection with each 
liability, and comparing them with 
a graph showing the general sales 
trend in the respective industry. 
For the purpose of making this 
comparison, graphs are first pre- 
pared showing the statistical move- 
ment of the particular commodity 
throughout the United States and in 
California. Similar graphs are then 
prepared on the same commodities 
that are pledged to the bank, to 
enable the .bank to determine 
whether the commodities pledged 
move in the same general trend, as 
all similar goods are moving. Like- 
wise, graphs are prepared showing 
the composite movement of the 
commodity under all loans in that 
industry. Then these are compared 
with the market movement of the 
commodities generally, and partic- 
ularly with the movement of the 
composite amount of all commodi- 
ties pledged to the bank. 


THE COMMODITY PRICE BOOK 
The commodity price book includes 
all commodity grades, types, or 
dimensions, which are pledged to 
the bank. The book is posted at 
least once a week. The clerk doing 
this posting is instructed to call to 
the attention of the management, 
any material discrepancies in the 
market value over a given period. 

Upon being informed of the dis- 
crepancy, reference is then made to 
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the commodity loan book, in which 
may be found detailed information 
regarding all loans secured by this 
particular type of goods. In case 
the condition of the loan appears 
hazardous, or it appears that there 
will be a permanent impairment of 
the required margin of security, or 
that the trend is unsatisfactory, the 
matter is immediately brought to 
the attention of the loan officers. 

The pages in this book are divided 
as to commodities; in fact, a sep- 
arate page is used for each variety 
and grade of the commodity. Thus, 
a perpetual inventory of values for 
each variety and grade of all com- 
modities pledged is obtained. 

As already pointed out, these 
statistical data are of value in 
bringing up to date the studies 
originally undertaken, with a view 
to determining whether the loan 
basis originally established is still 
sound. It is important to add in 
this connection that in certain in- 
stances commodities pledged to the 





Five Protective Steps 
1. Standard Practice Manual 


This officers’ and employees’ 
guide book establishes the ap- 
proved method of making loans 
with the greatest possible pro- 
tection. 


2. Warehouse Loan Condition 
Report 


Statistical data on commodities 
on which loans have been made 
is compiled from this basic re- 
port. It also summarizes the in- 
surance information. 


3. Commodity Loan Book 


This record summarizes the in- 
formation from a number of ware- 
house loan condition reports. 


4. Commodity Price Book 


This is the record (posted once 
a week or oftener) of all the com- 
modity grades, types, or dimen- 
sions which are pledged to the 
bank. 


5. Legal Opinions 


The commodity loan depart- 
ment constantly calls upon the 
bank's counsel for opinions on all 
phases of warehousing and on 
liens or taxes that might precede 
the bank's loan. 


bank are listed on the commodity 
exchange. Where the amount of the 
loan exceeds a figure that would 
normally be justified by the bor- 
rower’s financial statement (that is, 
where the price of the commodity 
tends to fluctuate violently and 
“firm forward” sales have not been 
arranged by the borrower), the 
bank sometimes requests that the 
goods pledged, or a portion of them, 
be “hedged” on the exchange. This 
is an additional form of protection 
that is desirable in particular in- 
stances. Where a hedge has not 
been required, the commodity loan 
department has usually established 
a sales outlet prior to the time the 
loan was made, so that the depart- 
ment is in a position to take over 
any distressed security and dispose 
of it at the best possible market. 

Before taking up the matter of 
field warehouse inspection, it is also 
important to add that legal opinions 
are constantly being obtained from 
the bank’s counsel, and discussed 
by members of the commodity loan 
department. These opinions cover 
all phases of warehousing, and liens 
or taxes that might precede the 
bank’s loan. Some of the legal 
opinions available in the depart- 
ment are: 

Warehousing of Animate Objects 

Approved Legal Methods of 

Handling Releases 
Opinions on the Trust Receipt 


Law 

Approved Methods of Wine Ware- 
housing 

The One Lot System of Ware- 
housing 

Fortifying Tax in Connection 
with Wine (Opinion as_ to 
Priority) 


Opinion Regarding the Ware- 
housemen Limiting his Liabil- 
ities 

Review of the Fair Trade Act 

Validity and Effect of Gin and 
Compress Receipts 

Landing Tax on Fish 

Status of Loggers Lien 

Review of the Produce Dealers 
Act 

Legality of Chattel Mortgages on 
Wine 

Preferences in Warehousing 

Aisle and Pile Type of Ware- 
housing 

Warehousing of Stock in Trade 
of a Merchant 

Legal Effect of Overage in the 
Warehouse 

INSPECTION TRIPS On the field 
trips made periodically by a member 
of the commodity loan department, all 
commodity loans, papers, and secur- 
ity therefor are carefully inspected. 
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Aside from the general knowledge 
the inspector has concerning such 
loans, he is supplied with a list of 
questions, which he is expected to 
answer in all cases. In general, the 
the questionnaire covers the loan, 
the insurance, an actual inventory 
of the security, a review of the ware- 
house designed to insure the un- 
questioned validity of the bailment, 
and other pertinent details. 

Good credit judgment would 
seem to dictate the desirability of 
these periodical field inspections; 
for, regardless of the care taken and 
the audits made by the warehouse 
company, such inspections have a 
tendency to induce the warehouse 
companies to maintain a high degree 
of efficiency in safeguarding the 
interest of the receipt holder. 

On the subject of warehouse re- 
ceipts, the questionnaire is intended 
to bring out the following points of 
information: Whether the receipts 
are negotiable or non-negotiable; to 
whom they are payable; and by 
whom endorsed and signed. The 
inspector determines whether the 
signature, or signatures, are author- 
ized; whether there are any pro- 
visions on the warehouse receipt to 
which he may have any practical 
or legal objection that might be 
questioned; and notes the exact 
wording of any unusual provisions. 

The inspector lists the various in- 
surance coverages, with the names 
of the companies, the percentage of 
risk, and the limit of liability at 
location of the warehouse. Among 
other items, he is required to out- 
line the details of the loss payable 
clause. 

A four-page section of the ques- 
tionnaire is devoted entirely to the 
condition of the bank’s records, and 
the manner of handling them. 
These include questions under the 
following headings: 

“Are trust receipts used? 

“When did branch manager com- 
pare goods outstanding on ware- 
house receipts with records of 
bonded agent? 

“When did branch check out- 
standing on warehouse receipts 
with goods in warehouse? 

“When did branch last check 
market value of collateral? 

“If goods are delivered on trust 
receipt, when have these goods 
been checked by branch? 

“Are new loans made when new 
warehouse receipts are issued, and 
are proceeds credited to the bor- 
rower’s account? 

“If the warehouse is operating 
under an agreement of bailment, 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Per hundred pound - 
to the wholesaler 


Mer. Apr. 
21 28 6 


Bayos 6.85 6.85 6.85 
Cranberries 5.25 5.25 5.25 


Blackeyes e 2.70 2.65 2.65 


4.70 4.70 4,70 
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Serrewse .- AT FORE TR co cccc ck es resncccescccsccess Rersaa........... Branch (No223,.) 


WAREHOUSE LOAN CONDITIUN REPORT As of Close of Business 





SECURITY 
Collateral | 
Value ef Collateral Outstanding on| ‘ote! Value of Balance ue Interest Paid Ratio, Loan te 
Pledged Under #/R Trost Veceipt Collateral Te Collatere! 


[Raisins | $34,366.00 | $5,761.25 | $58,127.25 | $22,676.35 none | ___ 60 
eee neo er RE SE 
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Accrued Storage and Other Prior Liens 

__ Total: Above loans and prior liens $38,127.25] $22,876.35 Gee 60% 


Detailed Description of Collateral 
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Omit answers to following questions if cuvered in previous reports - 
Are Deceipts Nerotiabdle? 
Fire Tneurance Co Pieks Covered: 


Then 414 Borrower commence finane- Corai tment 
ing thru you on #/H A basie? Date Of DR. cecscceececcneereee 


Coamitrent lean basis in teres of © of value) 
Remarks: 





Assistant Cashier - Manager - Vice President 























Here is one of our larger 
industries, which offers ex- 
cellent opportunities, pro- 
vided 


manufacturer and 
banker understand clear- 
ly its potential hazards. 
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Some loan officers may 
think of knitting mills 
as representative of a 
highly specialized in- 
dustry which is concen- 
trated in a few local- 
ities, chiefly in New England and 
the southern states. They think of 
it as an industry characterized by 
many risks—seasonal sales, style 
risks, labor troubles, boycotts and 
the like—and one which (as some 
suppose) has declined in impor- 
tance. 

To correct this impression, one 
soon finds from the records that the 
industry is no longer concentrated 
in a few manufacturing areas, but 
in recent years has shown a ten- 
dency to decentralize. While a 
great many of the mills are still 
located in New England and the 
south, many have taken root in the 
middle west and in the far western 
states. There is not a state in the 
union, in fact, without its share of 
knitting mills. In the middle west 
and the far west, there are mills 
with large production—some with 
a nationwide, even international, 
sales distribution of their products. 

While in other industries, there 
has been some tendency toward a 








decline in the number of produc- 
tion units, this has not been true 
of the knitting industry. In 1934, 
there were 2,186 knitting mills in 
the United States and Canada; in 
1937, the number had increased to 
2,352. In 1938, there were 54 more 
full-fashioned hosiery knitting mills 
than in 1937; and in that period, 
30 full-fashioned mills failed or 
closed down for other reasons. 
Similar experiences represent some 
other branches of the industry. For 
every mill that goes out of business, 
two come into existence. 

The full-fashioned silk hosiery 
branch of the industry reached a 
top production of 476,148,000 pairs 
of silk stockings in 1937, at an 
estimated value of $238,000,000. 
These mills employ close to 100,000 
people, and their mechanical equip- 
ment is valued in excess of $150,- 
000,000. In good years, the full- 
fashioned mills operate at 91% 
capacity, as compared to the 80% 
boom year capacity in other indus- 
tries. 

In few other industries has as 
much progress been made in mech- 
anization of production equipment. 
Not a day goes by without some 
improvement to speed up produc- 
tion and to effect a superior product. 
It is only a hundred years since the 
first automatic stitchers were intro- 
duced and the first full-fashioned 
hosiery made, and only fifty years 
since a mill in Philadelphia made 
the first application of power to 
machines used in the manufacture 


A circular machine making knitted fabric for sweaters. Specialized equipment 
of this type represents a heavy investment, with high depreciation. 






















of seamless hosiery. 

Among the more recent improve- 
ments are: a new machine for 
making run-proof full-fashioned 
hosiery; a new machine to produce 
non-ravel knitted fabric which can- 
not run when ruptured at any 
point; and only recently a patent 
was granted for an automatic knit- 
ting machine which will produce 
twenty-six silk stockings at a time. 

In the full-fashioned hosiery mill, 
the plant and equipment represents 
over 50% of the total investment. 
This, to only a smaller extent, is 
also true of the other knitting mills 
—representing approximately 40% 
of the investment in the underwear 
mill, almost 30% in the sweater 
mill. In all branches of the industry, 
labor and equipment are the two 
most important items, and must be 
closely considered by the loan 
officer when passing on a loan. 

Naturally, the loan officer, before 
finally passing on a loan, will wish 
to look into the condition of the 









The Eight Loan Hazards! 0 


Policies Which Avoid Losses} F,, 


THE POLICIES 


1. New equipment is added 
from time to time as important 
improvements are made. 


2. Goods are manufactured 
only as sold, and carryover in- 
ventories are avoided. 


3. Sales are pushed over a 
wide territory to get enough 
volume of business on each 
style number to make it profit- 
able. 

4. No open orders are ac- 
cepted. All orders must be for 
specified goods. 

5. A wider territory to lengthen 
the production season for each 
specialty line. 

6. Inventories are kept as low 
as possible on all seasonal 
goods. 


7. A constant study of raw 
material markets is maintained, 
in order to be prepared for any 
necessary change. 

8. Inventories of raw materials 
are never speculatively large. 
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Is! Of The Knitting Industry 


he 


mechanical equipment. Is it modern 
or obsolete? The answer to this 
can be obtained only by following 
the progress of the industry as a 
whole as well as that of the specific 
mill. If the equipment is obsolete, 
then it may be the most important 
possible source of failure, for it is 
responsible for high cost of produc- 
tion and an inferior product. The 
most successful mills today, those 
with an efficient production and a 
good sales record, are usually the 
mills operating with the most 
modern mechanical equipment. And 
it is a ten to one shot that the mill 
which fails is poorly equipped. It 
is likely to be one of the smaller 
mills which operates with obsolete 
or second-hand machines. 

In the sweater branch of the knit- 
ting industry, in which the mortal- 
ity has been rather high, you will 
find many small plants (some with 
only a local sales distribution) that 
suffer from this defect. 

The failure rate among the 1,400 





sses} From Characteristic Hazards 
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THE HAZARDS 


1. Obsolete equipment in- 
creases production costs. 


2. Style changes in both ma- 
terials and design may result in 
unsalable goods. 


3. Sales volume so small that 
only a few of each of a large 
number of styles can be sold. 


4. Open orders, subject to can- 
cellation, leaving goods on the 
manufacturer's hands. 


5. Short seasons which limit 
sales when the local territory 
is the only one covered. 


6. Unseasonable weather 
which prevents the anticipated 
volume of sales. 


7. Boycott against the impor- 
tation of raw silk which prevents 
volume manufacture. 


8. Decline in raw material 
prices, if large amounts are 
bought ahead of actual needs. 
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odd knitting mills is fairly high. 
The average life of a mill specializ- 
ing in sweaters and other knitted 
outerwear is around seven years. 

It is easy to get into this business 
with a capital of $10,000 or $15,000, 
or even less, by equipping the plant 
with second-hand machinery. This 
branch of the industry is marked 
by high turnover of working 
capital. The net profits are very 
low, lower than in most manufac- 
turing industries. The reason for 
this, aside from the competitive 
character of the business, is the 
high cost of production due to the 
poor equipment. 

Extreme caution should be used 
by the loan officer to determine 
whether the mechanical equipment 
in the sweater mill is adapted to 
produce types of sweaters and other 
types of knitted garments that are 
currently in style. Thus, at the 
moment, flat stitches in what is 
known in the trade as baby shakers 
and links are greatly in demand. 
Special mechanical equipment is 
required to produce these styles. A 
safe rule to follow is to inquire in 
the trade, by consulting buyers in 
department stores and _ specialty 
shops, and local wholesalers, what 
styles and types of knits are in de- 
mand, and then check to see 
whether the mill asking for a loan 
is properly equipped to produce 
them on an economical basis. 

The importance of modern me- 
chanical equipment is evidenced in 
the full-fashioned hosiery industry. 


By J. K. NOVINS 


The mill operating with poor equip- 
ment is likely to have a high per- 
centage of spoilage. The slightest 
defect in the stocking (and some- 
times it can hardly be detected with 
the naked eye) classifies it as a 
second, or “irregular”, which then 
must be disposed of in the trade ata 
considerable reduction in price. The 
production of “irregulars” may run 
as high as 20% and even higher in 
the case of very sheer material and 
novelty numbers. One mill making 
a novelty hose known as “ombre’”, 
a type of highly styled hosiery 
which must be delicately shaded in 
two colors, running from a light to 
a darker shade, reports that the per- 
centage of throwouts is as high as 
50%. This raises the cost of pro- 
duction. 

Even in the best and most mod- 
ern mills, there is a certain percent- 
age of “irregulars”, and a 5% ratio 
is considered very good. There is a 
regular traffic in the “irregulars”, 
particularly in the bargain base- 
ments of department stores. 

Before passing on to other hazards 
peculiar to this industry it is well 
to note that several of the outstand- 
ing mills, particularly those engaged 
in the manufacture of swim suits, 
are located some distance from the 
center of population, yet they have 
forged ahead to first place. One of 
the world’s largest manufacturers of 
swim suits has its plant in the far 
west but buys practically all of its 
raw matérial in the east. This mill 
pioneered the cross stitch knitting 


Inspecting silk stockings for imperfections. Spoilage may run as high as 20% 
of total production, thereby materially increasing production costs. 








Protection Given A Knit Goods Manufacturer 
By Each Type Of Insurance 


This is a check list. 


Few if any knit goods manufacturers will require all of these coverages. This list 


should be the basis for a study of the borrower’s premises by an experienced insurance man, who will then 


recommend the insurance needed. 


need not be separate policies. 


Name of Insurance 


Automobile fire, theft, 
and collision 
Automobile non-ownership 


Automobile public liability 
and property damage 


Business accident 


Business interruption 


Business life 


Contractual liability 


Extended coverage en- 
dorsement on fire policy 


Fire (on building and con- 
tents) 
Forgery bond 


Hired car public liability 
and property damage 


Inside holdup 
Leasehold 

Malicious damage 
Manufacturers public 
liability 


Manufacturers property 
damage 


Messenger robbery 


Occupational disease (to be 
added to workmen’s com- 
pensation policy) 


Paymaster robbery 


Personal accident 


Personal life 
Safe burglary 
Sprinkler leakage 
Steam boiler 


Trailer public liability 
and property damage 


Transportation 


Truck cargo 


Water damage 


Workmen’s compensation 


Many of these items are added to other policies as endorsements, and 


Repays Losses Resulting From: 


The damage or loss of the insured automobile by fire, theft, or a 
collision. 


Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused 
by the automobile of an employee used in the service of the insured. 
The automobile of the insured causing injury, death, or damage to 
the property of others. 

An accident to the one insured. Certain amounts are paid to the 
business (rather than to the insured or a personal beneficiary) for 
dismemberments, loss of eyesight, or for death. 











Business being inoperative due to destruction or serious damage to 
building, machinery, or the raw product, resulting from fire, tornado, 
or other insured hazard (the insured is reimbursed for the net profits 
and the fixed charges thus lost). 

Death—the stated amount to be paid to the business (rather than to 
&@ personal beneficiary). 





Hazards assumed by the insured for which he would not otherwise 
be held liable. 





Damage by windstorm, hail, explosion, riot, aircraft property damage, 
and oil burner smudge. 





Fire damaging or destroying the insured property. 





Someone signing the name of the insured to checks, notes, or other 
documents in an attempt to obtain money or other property. 


Claims for bodily injury or damage to the property of others caused 
by an automobile or truck hired for the use of the insured, but not 
owned by him. 








Forcible possession being taken of personal property within the 
premises of the insured. 





A lease being terminated by a fire or other destructive element. 





Vandalism or wilful physical injury to or destruction of the property 
of the insured. 


The injury or death of anyone not in the employ of the insured for 
which the insured is liable (including defense, and payment of all legal 
and first aid expense). 


Damage to the property of others on the premises of the insured, 
except when caused by the burning out of an electric unit, the bursting 
of a flywheel, engine, boiler, or turbine, or by an elevator. 


Forcible possession being taken of money, securities, or goods (or an 
attempt to take) while in the custody of an employee outside the 
premises of the insured, during certain hours. 


Illness caused by the hazards which are constantly present in the 
regular operation of the named business. 


Forcible possession of money being taken from an employee who is 
distributing wages. 


An accident to the one insured. Certain sums are paid for certain 
dismemberments, or for loss of eyesight, or for death, to a personal 
beneficiary instead of to a business firm (which would be business 
accident). 


Death—the stated amount to be paid to beneficiaries of the insured 


instead of to a business concern (which would be business life). 
Personal property being stolen from a vault or safe. 


The ao of water or other substance from a sprinkler system or 
from the collapse of a tank which is part of a sprinkler system. 


An accident to a steam boiler in which property damage or personal 


injury occurs. 


Claims for bodily injury, death, or damage to the property of others 


caused by an automobile trailer owned by or operated for the insured. 


Accident to goods in transit or loss by theft while in transit on public 
carriers (not including trucks). 


Accidents to A or being transported by motor truck owned or hired 
by the insured. > 

Property damage caused by the accidental discharge, leakage, or 
overflow of water, steam, or other substance escaping from plumbing 
systems, tanks, heating systems, standpipes for fire hose, refrigerating 
systems, and the like. 


Injuries to workmen for which a workmen’s compensation law requires 
the employer to pay. 


process and introduced many other 
improvements in swim suit manu- 
facture. It is a 100% modern plant, 
and this has compensated the dis- 
advantage of being located some 
distance from the consumer mar- 
ket. 

Another factor that adds to the 
cost of production of knitted gar- 
ments is the necessity to produce a 
big line to meet the season’s sales 
requirements. The average sweater 
mill starts the season with a line of 
some 50 or more numbers, although 
as the season progresses, this num- 
ber may be reduced to a few best 
selling numbers. But the mill is 
under the necessity to produce on 
any of the season’s numbers for 
which it receives orders. In hosiery, 
the lines are even more extensive. 
Milady demands various styles of 
hosiery, with a very extensive color 
card. 

One might suppose that the manu- 
facturer of men’s hosiery leads a 
sweet existence, as men are not so 
finicky about styles—they buy 
staple goods. But such is not the 
case. A leading manufacturer of 
men’s hosiery produced a half dozen 
numbers a season back in 1909. In 
1925 he was compelled to make as 
many as 400 numbers a season. To- 
day this mill makes 1,400 numbers a 
season. In the days gone by, this 
mill used two types of seamless 
knitting machines; today the same 
mill is equipped with no less than 
45 different types of seamless ma- 
chines. 

With the extensive line, colors, 
and the wide range of sizes, the 
knit goods manufacturer has a diffi- 
cult time of it, and if he is not care- 
ful, it may lead him to the brink of 
failure. 

The mill with a big volume spread 
can readily adjust its production to 
keep the cost within reasonable 
bounds, but the small manufac- 
turer, doing a limited volume, finds 
it extremely difficult to do so. If he 
is a sweater manufacturer, he must 
figure on a loss of fifteen minutes 
every time the machine is changed 
over for a new number or size, an 
expensive loss of labor and machine 
time. 

The extent of the line depends 
very much on selling conditions. 
Very often, it is greatly to the 
manufacturer’s advantage to have 
a complete line to present to the 
trade. Otherwise, he may not be 
able to contact profitable accounts. 
Indeed, it is frequently the practice 
for one mill to buy from other mills 
in order to have a more complete 
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line to present to the trade. 

This leads to another hazard— 
the seasonal carryover. One con- 
tributing cause is the extensiveness 
of the line. Even under the most 
favorable conditions, some of the 
numbers in the line may be slow 
selling, or may not sell at all after 
a time. Unless the manufacturer 
has properly planned his production 
of these numbers he may take a bad 
loss. But there are other, more 
direct, causes. 

The average hosiery mill carries 
a very large inventory, consisting 
of raw material, unfinished prod- 
ucts and goods ready for shipment. 
In many cases, this inventory is 
more than two-thirds of the net 
working capital, so that any exten- 
sive carryover is certain to result in 
embarrassment. 

If the carryover consists of 
novelty goods, the situation is very 
serious for the industry is marked 
by seasonal style changes. This 
is true of hosiery, sweaters, and par- 
ticularly of swim suits. The hosiery 
mill’s seasonal production usually 
includes novelties to the extent of 
25%, demand for which may be 
very short-lived. In past seasons, 
novelties have figured prominently 
in the sweater industry, and many 
losses have been taken on this class 
of goods. In swim suits, a carryover 
has practically no value for, with 
few exceptions, the goods cannot be 
carried over to the next season. 
Every season sees a change in the 
type of material as well as in the 
style of the garment. In the past 
few seasons, there has been a com- 
plete changeover in the type of 
material used for making swim 
suits, from yarn to lastex material. 
And there have been radical 
changes also in the cut of the gar- 
ment and in the style treatments. 

This has also been characteristic 
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The knitting industry, though highly specialized, is also highly diver- 
sified in the different types of merchandise it manufactures. . 


of men’s knitwear, which once was 
regarded as a staple item. In recent 
seasons, men have gone in for freak- 
ish sweaters and other sportswear— 
new cuts and radical colors. Where 
once men wore the regulation type 
of sock, their taste has changed to 
short, lastex-top socks, and many 
of them will have nothing else. 
There have been kaleidoscopic 
changes in colors. To do a good 
selling job, the mill must now have 
an extensive color card for men’s 
wear. 

One hazard, which efficiently 
operated mills have endeavored to 
avoid, is the practice of handling 
open orders on seasonal merchan- 
dise. The open order is a blanket 
order for a large quantity of mer- 
chandise placed by a big buyer, 
such as the buyer of a chain store 
organization, which is not detailed 
as to sizes, colors and other specifi- 
cations. Such orders are more ad- 
vantageous to the buyer than to the 
mill, as the former is protected in 
case of advance in the cost of mate- 
rial and labor. In the event such 
advantages do not accrue or other 
conditions arise, he can cancel the 
whole or a portion of the order, 
leaving the mill, which has made 
up a portion of the goods, holding 
the bag. In some mills, such open 
orders are not acceptable unless 
they have been detailed within a 
reasonable time, a month or two 
later, depending on conditions. 

It is wise for the loan officer, when 
sizing up a loan to a knit goods 
manufacturer, to inquire into the 
source of the manufacturer’s orders, 
and to determine whether these are 
bona fide orders or open orders. 

As already suggested, the seasonal 
factor is extremely important. The 
knit goods is limited to two seasons 
a year—spring and fall. The swim 

(Continued on page 46) 





g, The Monthly Bond Meeting 


of the 


Bank of Middletown 





a banker sits 
down with pencil and 
paper and attempts to 
write out a comprehen- 
sive statement of his 
bank’s investment pol- 
icies, he is likely to find that there 
are many points upon which he 
lacks firm convictions based upon 
facts and reasons. 

This, at least, has been the expe- 
rience of Mr. Learned and Mr. 
Clark, directors of the Bank of 
Middletown. At the Board’s last 
monthly bond meeting, it was 
agreed that they should prepare in 
writing a detailed description of 
the investment program that the 
directors have been working on dur- 
ing recent months. At the previous 
meeting, the Board had adopted 
some definite objectives, in the form 
of schedules showing desired per- 
centages eventually to be attained 
with respect to quality, maturities 
and diversification. Mr. Learned and 
Mr. Clark have been trying to tie 
in these schedules with a coherent 
statement covering the entire scope 
of the bank’s bond investments. 

Mr. Learned, who is president, 
opens the meeting: “Gentlemen, 
Mr. Clark and I have not yet fin- 
ished drafting a complete invest- 
ment program because _ several 
questions arose that we felt should 
be discussed by the Board. One 
important problem is whether or 
not we are going to try to guess 
short term swings in bond prices.” 

“Just what do you mean by that, 
Mr. Learned?” asks Mr. Jones. 

“Well, some bankers try to follow 
money market conditions very 
closely and plan to liquidate sub- 
stantial amounts of securities when- 
ever they think the market is about 
to decline. Others do not; they plan 
to stay pretty fully invested at all 
times.” 

“We have sold out most of our 
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U. S. Governments several times 
because we did not like the outlook 
for the market and then bought 
them back later. Is there any good 
reason why we should not continue 
to do this in the future, Mr. 
Learned?” 

“In order to find the answer to 
just that question, Mr. Clark and I 
have prepared figures showing the 
results of our operations of this 
kind over the past six years. There 
were five occasions when we liqui- 
dated practically all our U. S. Gov- 
ernment holdings. In two instances, 
we later bought back substantially 
the same bonds at lower prices, but 
there were three times when we 
had to pay higher prices. The net 
result of these operations was a loss 
of about two and a half points.” 

Mr. Brown is obviously surprised: 
“T thought we made out very well 
back in 1937 when we sold just be- 
fore that big break in the market, 
Mr. President.” 

“We did,” says Mr. Learned. “In 
that instance, our timing was good 
both in selling and in reinvesting. 
We also liquidated several months 
before the break that took place in 
August and September of 1935. On 
that occasion, unfortunately, we did 
not reinvest until prices had 
climbed back again to almost as 
high as where we had sold.” 

“But that doesn’t tell the whole 
story,” adds Mr. Clark. “During the 
past six years, there were 14 
months, altogether, when we held 
cash instead of U. S. Governments, 
hoping to be able to buy cheaper 
than we had sold. That means that 
we lost more than a full year’s in- 
come. That is equivalent to approx- 
imately another two and a half 
points’ loss.” 


“TI certainly didn’t realize we had 
lost as much income as that,” ex- 
claims Mr. Brown. “I had a general 
impression that our operations in 
Governments had, on the whole, 
been profitable. Those figures cer- 
tainly show how important it is 
that selling and buying must be 
timed just right. In order to profit 
from transactions like these, we 
must not only guess correctly which 
way the market will move, but we 
must guess rather accurately just 
when the move will take place. 
Otherwise, our profits are offset by 
loss of income.” 

“There is still another angle to 
this subject,” continues Mr. Clark. 
“When we sold, at various times, we 
realized book profits amounting to 
about $21,000. On these profits, we 
paid Federal income taxes totalling 
more than $3,000. The average size 
of our Government bond list was 
approximately $200,000. In other 
words, we paid unnecessary taxes 
equivalent to another point and a 
half on our holdings. That brings 
the total loss on our operations up 
to six and a half points. We would 
be about $13,000 better off if we 
had just left our Government port- 
folio entirely alone during those six 
years.” 

“When Mr. Clark and I had fin- 
ished compiling these surprising 
figures,’ adds Mr. Learned, “we 
naturally wondered whether our 
record was exceptionally bad and 
whether we might be able to do bet- 
ter in the future by studying market 
conditions more closely. We had a 
long talk about this with Mr. Wright 
at the Metropolitan National. His 
guess was that four out of five coun- 
try bankers had lost out by trying 
to guess the market. He also said 
that he did not know of any bond 
house or forecasting agency that had 
been conspicuously successful in 
predicting short term swings in the 
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bond market.” 

“In that case,” says Mr. Jones, “I 
don’t see how we can hope to be 
successful either. Even if our record 
had been satisfactory during the 
past six years, the chances are that 
it would represent just plain luck 
rather than uncanny shrewdness. I 
think we should plan normally to 
keep our surplus funds fully in- 
vested hereafter.” 

“That was the conclusion that Mr. 
Clark and I reached,” says the 
President. “If, however, the long 
term trend of bond prices appears 
to be downward, we can obtain pro- 
tection by concentrating more of 
our holdings in short maturities.” 

“How about shifting from long to 
short maturities when we think the 
market looks particularly danger- 
ous?” asks Mr. Brown. 

“We considered this idea but 
found that it was not very prac- 
ticable,’” answers Mr. Clark. “On 
the occasions when U. S. Govern- 
ments have declined during recent 
years, short term notes have gone 
down almost as much as long bonds. 
Short term yields have risen pro- 
portionately much more than long 
term yields. If we had bought 
short term issues with proceeds 
received from sales of long bonds, 
instead of holding cash, our net 
results would hardly have been im- 
proved at all. When we guessed 
wrong on the direction of the mar- 
ket, quotations for the long bonds 
that we sold advanced more rapidly 
than prices for short term notes. 
When the market declined in ac- 
cordance with our expectations, we 
would have had considerable de- 
preciation if we had purchased 
short term notes.” 

“Here is a statement on this sub- 
ject that Mr. Learned and I offer 
for incorporation in our investment 
program: ‘It shall not be the policy 
of this bank to try to guess short 
term swings in bond prices, either 
by switching temporarily into short 
term U. S. Governments or by sell- 
ing Governments and holding cash 
in the hope of being able to reinvest 
later at lower prices.’” The direc- 
tors agree that this policy should 
be adopted. 

“The next question I should like 
to present,” says Mr. Learned,” is 
what policy we are to follow with 
respect to trading in second grade 
bonds.” 

“T didn’t think we were allowed to 
trade in them at all under the rul- 
ings of the supervisory authorities,” 
observes Mr. Jones. 

“That depends on your definition 
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of second grade bonds. We are per- 
mitted under the regulations to buy 
bonds rated as low as A and 3B. 
Issues classed in these ratings 
groups in 1929 declined about 60% 
in market value during the next 
four years. Railroad bonds rated 
3B depreciated more than 50% dur- 
ing 1937-38. It seems to me that 
most bonds rated 3B should be re- 
garded as being definitely second 
grade in view of their past perform- 
ance. However, the point I wish to 
raise is whether we are going to 
try in the future to switch back and 
forth among issues that are not of 
high investment quality.” 


“We made some very good profits 
doing just that between 1933 and 
1937, Mr. President,” says Mr. 
Brown. “Why shouldn’t we do it 
again? We are planning eventually 
to get out of all our 3B issues but 
it would hardly seem that all of 
them should be sold right this 
minute. If we are going to keep 
some money in second grade issues 
for a little while to come, why not 
switch around whenever we see a 
chance to make a good trade?” 


“As Mr. Brown says, we did real- 
ize sizeable profits during 1933-37. 
As you know, we subscribed for 
four years to Super Supervisory 
Service and they advised us on most 
of the switches that we made. They 
got us out of our Postal Telegraph 
and our Boston & Maine bonds at 
good prices. But they also had us 
buy Erie and Baltimore & Ohio 
junior lien issues in the high 
eighties. Mr. Clark and I went back 
and studied the results of the trans- 





Do You Have Any 


Questions Or Comments? 


If any of our readers have 
any questions regarding the in- 
vestment policies discussed in 
this series of articles, or wish to 
make any comments on what 
has been said, we shall be very 
glad indeed to hear from them. 


This subject of investments is 
so important that we feel BANK- 
ERS MONTHLY should serve as 
a clearing-house for any ideas or 
experiences that may be helpful 
to its readers. 


Address your comments or in- 
quiries to: The Editor, Bankers 
Monthly, 536 South Clark Street, 
Chicago. 








actions that we made during those 
four years. Surprising as it may 
seem, our net results would have 
been slightly better if we had left 
our original holdings unchanged 
throughout this period. Our profits 
would have been somewhat larger 
and we would not have had the 
additional expense of a thousand 
dollars a year that we paid to Super 
Supervisory Service.” 

“Sounds to me as though we 
picked the wrong advisory firm,” 
says Mr. Brown, amazed. 

“That was the first reaction that 
Mr. Clark and I had. Super Super- 
visory Service is, of course, one of 
the largest and best known. We 
asked Mr. Wright about it. In his 
opinion, Super Service is probably 
as good as any organization of this 
kind. But our experience did not 
surprise him at all. He thought it 
was probably typical. He said that 
many bankers have the mistaken 
impression, just as we had, that 
their trading operations had been 
profitable simply because they were 
able to realize profits in a rising 
market. If they would sit down and 
calculate the results that would 
have been obtained by keeping 
their original holdings, they would 
find out differently in most cases.” 

“But why in the world should 
that be true?” asks Mr. Brown. 

“Mr. Wright simply said ‘You 
can’t beat the market’.” 

“But we weren’t trying to ‘beat | 
the market’,” Mr. Brown objects. 
“At least, I didn’t think of it in 
that light. We were merely choos- 
ing between comparable situations 
and with the expert assistance of 
one of the largest statistical firms 
in the world.” 

“Yes, but the net result was that 
we were betting that our judgment 
was better than the judgment of 
the thousands of expert judgments 
that are represented in the bond 
market in the form of daily market 
quotations. Mr. Clark and I have 
been unable to discover any advis- 
ory firm that offers any evidence 
whatever that it has been able to 
trade successfully between second 
grade bonds.” 

“And if one had been successful,” 
Mr. Brown observes, it would be 
only natural that it should publish 
evidence of its success.” 

“I agree,” says the President, 
“And in view of the absence of such 
evidence, Mr. Clark and I felt that 
our general policy should be not to 
try to trade between issues of com- 
parable quality. Exceptions may 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Signature Cards Are Contracts 
And We Treat Them As Such 


The point brought out in this experience is of genuine impor- 
tance. A study of it may save some serious legal complications 
which can be avoided by the proper attention to contracts. 


posits money in a bank, 
he is given a pass book 
or deposit slip showing 
the amount. He is en- 
titled to use this money 
when and how he may wish by 
issuing checks. That is the cus- 
tomer’s share in the transaction. 
The bank is to have the use of the 
money to loan as it desires, within 
limitations—the money, however, 
always subject to the customer’s 
check. Stated. in this manner, it 
seems a rather one sided affair, with 
the advantage with the customer. 

For its own protection, the bank 
must ask fhe customer to abide by 
certain regulations. This is one 
reason for the signature card. 

The signature card is not only a 
record for the comparison with 
checks to avoid forgeries, but a 
definite contract between two 
parties—the bank and the cus- 
tomer. The customer’s contract is 
the deposit slip and the bank’s is 
the signature’ card. Therefore, a 
signature card deserves the utmost 
care, yet must be readily accessible. 

We had always used an old type 
drawer style vertical file. This had 
a number of undesirable features, 
the main one being its bulk and the 
slowness in locating a card. Even 
with the index broken down to a 
hundred or more divisions the card 
wanted could not be found quickly. 
We had to take a pack of cards 
from a space behind the sub-index 
and then sort those to find the card 
wanted. This type of file en- 
couraged carelessness. Our feeling 
seemed to be: “We never use the 
cards; why bother?” Because the 
file was seldom used, it became 
filled with dead cards. 

We inquired of other banks and 
found that their method of filing 
was exactly the same as ours. Most 
of them admitted the faults of the 
system, but hesitated to try any- 
thing different. 
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After inquiring of a number of 
city bankers regarding the method 
they used, we decided to try their 
system, a visible file. With this in 
mind, we purchased a 2,000-card 
file. After changing our cards to 
this new file, we were amazed at 
our findings. We found that 50% 
of the cards we had kept in our 
old vertical file were obsolete. 
After we had discarded these obso- 
lete cards, we found that, of the 
current cards, 20% were incorrect 
either as to signatures required, 
address, or change of signature. In 
order to make a complete check of 
our signatures, we checked the 


Eight Features Of The 
New File 


1. The signature records were 
changed to a visible file. 


2. A list of all incorrect and 
missing cards was given to each 
teller 


3. Tellers obtained new signa- 
tures from these depositors when 
they came into the bank. 


4. The old cards are used in 
the new file, with name, address, 
and phone typed on a visible 
insert. 


5. The new file makes it much 
easier to detect signature forg- 
eries. 


6. Bookkeepers list new, re- 
opened, and closed accounts on 
colored scratch sheets. 


7. Weekly, one teller brings 
the file up to date from these 
sheets. 


8. The standard A. B. A. signa- 
ture form is used, with an addi- 
tional clause authorizing service 
charges. 


cards back to our ledgers and found 
that about 20% of our ledger ac- 
counts were without any form of 
signature card. 

Most of these missing cards were 
accounts opened 15 or 20 years ago, 
when banks were not quite so par- 
ticular about requiring cards. We 
were greatly surprised at the con- 
dition our vertical file had been in, 
but after again talking to a number 
of our neighboring bankers, we 
concluded that this situation exists 
frequently in country banks. 

We made a triplicate list of all 
incorrect and missing cards and 
placed a list with each teller. As 
these depositors came in, the tellers 
requested new signature cards. A 
few customers remarked at the 
oddity of us requesting signature 
cards after they had carried an 
account with us for 10 years or 
more. To these, we explained that 
we had purchased a new file and 
were trying to bring it up to date, 
remarking that a signature card is 
a protection to the depositor. It 
helps avoid forgeries. 

We used our old form of signa- 
ture card in the visible file and used 
small inserts on which we typed 
the name of the customer. We also 
typed on these inserts the address 
and telephone number. We did this 
to the completed cards and missing 
alike. The missing however, we 
marked with a red signal. We are 
pleased to say that at present we 
have only a very few red flashes. 

We have found the addresses on 
these cards very useful. Some of 
the older customers had changed 
their address and these _ inserts 
brought them up to date. This 
gives us a central file of visible 
addresses. We refer to it when 
sending note notices, overdraft 
notices, safe deposit bills, and the 
like. 

It has been claimed that a person 
can never exactly duplicate his own 
signature. Similar specimens of 
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FISHBAUGH 


Asst. Cashier, Security Trust and 
Savings Bank, Shenandoah, Iowa 


To Security Trust & Savings Bank, Shenandoah, lowa 


itle of Account 


SIGNATURE CARD 


A—Checking Account—Individual 


JOHN J. JONES 


You are hereby authorized to recogrfize the signature below in the payment of funds and the transaction of 
other business in connection with my account. Said account is and shall be subject to your By-Laws, Kules and/or 
Regulations as they now or may hereafter exist, and you are expressly authorized to charge the account, without 
notice, for any service, collection or other charges provided thi 


It is hereby stipulated and agreed that ai 


erein. 
ny and all items deposited by the person, firm or 


on whose 


signature appears below are received by this Bank for deposit or collection. and in so doing this Bank acts only as 
depositor’s collecting agent and assumes no responsibility beyond the exercise of due care. Ail items are ted 


subject to final payment in cash or solvent credits. 


This 


Bank will not be liable for default or negli; 


duly selected correspondents nor for losses in transit, and each correspondent so selected sliaill not be liable except 
for its own negligence. This Bank or its correspondents may send items, directly or indirectly, to any bank in- 
cluding payor, and accept its draft or credit as conditional payment in lieu of cash; it may charge back any item 
at any time before final payment, whether returned or not. also any item drawn on this Bank not good at close of 
business on day deposit 


The new card form and 
visible insert with which 
this bank modernized its 
signature file. Note that 
the card is the standard 
contract form  recom- 
mended by the A. B. A, 
with the addition of a 
clause which authorizes 
the bank to make service 
charges against the ac- 
count. 


handwriting occuring only once in 
68,000,000,000,000 attempts and a 
person does not live long enough 
to write that many times. How- 
ever, each person does write in a 
characteristic way and comparison 
to a properly executed signature 
card will detect imitators. 

With the installation of the new 
vertical file, we set up a schedule 
of rewards for the detection of 
forgeries. We offered any employee 
a reward of $2.50 for the detection 
of any forgery in amounts up to 
$25 and $5 reward for the dis- 
covery of any over that amount. 
We have paid this reward several 
times. We were glad to do so, not 
only from the actual dollar savings, 
but also for the confidence we 
established by our promptness in 
detecting the attempted forgeries. 
We feel that this reward system, 
coupled with the easy accessibility 
of our visible file, has increased 
our forgery protection 100%. 

In any system that depends on 
constant usage, there is always the 
problem of keeping the system 
current. The visible file might, in 
a few short months, become as 
badly cluttered as the old vertical 
file. In order to avoid this, we 
provided our bookkeepers' with 
pads of three colors. On the pink, 
they listed the new accounts, on 
the blue, reopened accounts, and on 
the yellow, closed accounts. After 
each posting, they placed these 
slips on a spindle. At the end of 
the week, one of the tellers sorts 
these slips and brings the file up to 
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Date opened 


JOHN J. JONES 


Initial Deposit 


date. When an account is closed 
and the card removed, the insert 
is fastened to the card with tape, 
then in the event the account is 
reopened, the name insert is al- 
ready made. 

Our signature cards are _ the 
standard A.B.A. form but we have 
added the new clause: “It is further 
agreed that this bank is authorized 
to charge this account with a service 
charge in accordance with its 
rules,’ We believe this clause is 
now a necessary part of the con- 
tract. A check might be refused 
for shortage of funds, part of the 
shortage being caused by service 


County Agent Helps With 
F.H. A. Loans 


W. R. Parker, cashier of the Bank 
of Powhatan, Powhatan, Va., in a 
letter explains the assistance he was 
able to secure from local authorities, 
in developing his building loans 
department. He says: 

“When the F. H. A. loans were 
first available, we explained the 
whole routine to the local county 
agent and the county home demon- 
stration agent. They travel over 
our county constantly, and our 
demonstration agent visits the 
women’s clubs in every community. 

“T asked both of these people to 
urge those who needed improve- 
ments in their property to consider 
the F. H. A. loan method of financ- 
ing. As a result, our entire county 
shows a great improvement. Build- 


It is further agreed that this bank is authorized to charge this account with a service charge, in 
accordance with its rules. 


Authorized Signature 
Authorized Signature . 


Address 


Character of Account 


305 N. Center 


charges against the account. In 
such a case, the customer might 
claim damage. However, the sign- 
ed signature card acts as a ¢on- 
clusive defense against such a 
charge. The service charge has now 
become a permanent fixture and we 
think that it should be retained on 
a safe basis. 

The signature card is an impor- 
tant document and as such is en- 
titled to the same care as other 
valuable papers. After all, the 
only contact we have with a large 
share of our customers is through 
their signatures, therefore that 
signature is worth guarding. 


ings have been repainted, old build- 
ings have been remodelled, and new 
structures have been erected. 

“We further promoted the idea of 
building by discussing our terms 
with young married people, explain- 
ing how they could build a home and 
pay for it in terms that correspond 
to rent. Other installment loans 
have been developed by encourag- 
ing automobile dealers to offer us 
the notes of their customers. Any 
that we do not want are refused, 
but we get a great many. 

“Our losses on time payment 
loans have been very small indeed— 
in fact, less than $500.” 


There can be no satisfaction in 
granting a loan unless the loan 
officer knows at the time the loan is 
made exactly how the money will 
be raised to pay it. 
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mete ¢ Because of the possibil- 
] BANKERS ity of legal action in 
RESEARCH case a customer brings 
head claim against the bank 

or safe deposit com- 

pany, many have hesi- 
tated to advertise safe deposit boxes. 
A legal situation might involve 
statements made in advertising, 
the violation of which might be 
claimed in court. 

For example, if an advertisment 
were to say, “Your valuables will 
be absolutely safe in our safe de- 
posit boxes,” this statement might 
be used by a customer who claimed 
that something had been taken out 
of his box. 

There are many ways of adver- 
tising safe deposit boxes, however, 
without making claims that might 
be embarrassing in case a rule of 
the bank were violated. The mat- 
ter of convenience can well be ad- 
vertised, without much likelihood 
of any claim being made that the 
bank was not as convenient as some 
other bank might have been. After 
all, there is very little, if any, prec- 
edent upon which to base an award 
to a complainant who has discovered 
that some other box is more con- 
venient than the one he rented as a 
result of an advertisement. 

Protection against loss by fire is 
generally a perfectly safe idea to 
present in an advertisement, for it 
is very rare that documents placed 
in a safe deposit box are damaged 
by fire. 

Perhaps the safest policy to be 
followed in safe deposit box adver- 
tising, is to assume that everyone 
knows the reason for placing valu- 
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VII. es To Advertise Safe Deposit Boxes 


Advertising a service presents certain problems that are different 
from commodity advertising. We point out here, on the basis of 
our research studies, tested solutions to some of these problems. 


ables in such receptacles. When 
this is assumed, the only thing left 
to be done is to make it known that 
“boxes are available in the safe 
deposit vault of the First National 
Bank.” 

Information as to sizes, rentals, 
coupon booths, and other facilities 
are, of course, perfectly proper to 
describe in advertising copy. 

In general, there are two types of 
prospective renters—those who are 
already customers of the bank, and 
those who are not. Those who are 
already customers can generally be 
reached by displays in the lobby. 
Perhaps the most popular display 
has been an exhibit of the various 
sizes and types of boxes used in the 
vault. A Minnesota bank rented 
nearly 100 boxes in this way. Some- 
times an actual section of a stack of 
boxes from the vault is displayed in 
the lobby. It may be arranged, 
when a new tier of boxes is bought, 
to have a few extra made for ex- 
hibit purposes, or to have a few of 
the boxes—say a dozen—so con- 
structed that they can be removed 
to the lobby. Later on, if they are 
needed, they can be taken to the 
vault and put into place. 

Demonstrations and advertise- 
ments explaining the system of dual 
control are also good material for 
advertising. Almost everyone is 
fascinated by the idea that no one 
person can open any safe deposit 
box. “Two people and two keys are 
always required,” is an interesting 
slogan upon which to base an adver- 
tisement. 

The plan of leaving valuables in 
safe deposit boxes while their 


ANI 
is fee i On A Research Study Of Systems In 100 Vaults 


owners are on extended vacations 
or tours is also a good basis for 
advertising. It is not necessary to 
explain how safe the vault is, in 
such a case, but rather to suggest 
convenience. This was dramatized 
in a New York bank by an exhibit 
in the lobby. The exhibit was an 
open box containing some jewelry 
and some papers. Other articles 
suggestive of heirlooms were in- 
cluded. 

Another ideal way to advertise 
safe deposit boxes is to encourage 
employees of the bank to refer to 
the matter in conversations with 
their friends. The employees of a 
North Carolina bank secured a large 
number of box renters by a special 
effort of this sort. 

To reach the person who is not a 
customer of the bank, it is, of course, 
necessary to advertise in local media. 
It is in this advertising that special 
care must be taken that the bank 
does not promise more than it can 
easily fulfill. 

As safe deposit managers, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that articles 
are lost out of safe deposit boxes. 
Cases in which the bank itself is to 
blame are exceedingly rare. Never- 
theless, losses do occur. 

One method of advertising safety 
that usually is quite devoid of any 
possible complications is to make 
the statement that the bank guards 
the safe deposit vault with exactly 
the same care and the same devices 
as those used in protecting the 
bank’s own funds. No court can re- 
quire any more thorough watch- 


care. 
(Continued on page 45) 
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as we all 
remember, farmers raised all of 


. THE early days, 


their own feed, used, hand 
methods for most of their work, 
and spent very little money. Most 
of the loans to farmers then were 
for the purchase of land. 

Times have changed, however, 
and perhaps that is fortunate for 
banks, because farmers now produce 
on a larger scale and with less help. 
They raise larger herds of livestock, 
they buy commercial feed to sup- 
plement their own grain, and they 
buy more equipment for use in the 
fields. 

We couldn’t lend a farmer money 
to buy his wife a new dress, in the 
old days, because the cost of the 
dress was not enough to bother 
about a loan. But we can lend 
money to the farmers, now, to buy 
a truck-load of feed, because the 
amount involved is enough to make 
a worth-while lending transaction. 
Thus, farming and banking have 
come to be very important partners, 
and the job of every bank officer is 
to make himself well acquainted 
with the capabilities and the plans 
of all the farmers in his community, 
in order that he may share in the 
financing of operations. 

Naturally, our loans to farmers to 
buy feed for livestock must be 
based upon a knowledge of the 
farmer’s ability to make profits out 
of livestock, and also upon a knowl- 
edge of the value of commercial 
feeds to supplement home-grown 
grain. 

Fortunately for our bank, one of 
our directors is a specialist in the 
subject of livestock feeding. He feeds 
beef steers. Another is a feed dealer. 
He keeps in touch with all experi- 
mental tests made at the state ex- 
periment station. When some better 
way of feeding livestock is learned, 
he reports it to the board of direc- 
tors, so that we may all understand 
the modern ways which reduce cost 
and increase profit. 

In recent years, he has discovered 
Many improvements in supplemen- 
tal feeds, so that when a farmer 
applies for a loan to buy concen- 
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Maryland Bank Benefits From Feed Sales 


Not only are farmers’ needs promptly cared for, but this 
bank makes the profit so much needed these days, by 
keeping a good percentage of its deposits in 6% loans. 


By CHARLES S. PYLE 


President, The National Bank of Rising Sun, 
Rising Sun, Maryland 


trates, we all understand what he 
is talking about. While all of our 
directors keep in touch with the 
farmers of the community, this one 
director is unusually helpful with 
respect to this one type of loan. He 
not only helps us decide upon the 
credit risk in each case, but also 
helps the bank to find a large per- 
centage of the loans of this type in 
our area. 

While loans are made both with 
and without security, I think that 
we are like all other bankers in that 
we like those loans on which no 
security is necessary. 

We may be more fortunate than 
some communities in that we have 
a great many farmers who are so 
successful that we need not bother 
about anything except the note, for 
they have demonstrated over a 





Four Facts On Feed 
Loans 


1. Loans to buy feed for live- 
stock must be based on a knowl- 
edge of the farmer's ability and 
of the value of supplementary 
commercial feeds. 


2. It is desirable to have one 
director who is a specialist on 
livestock feeding and who keeps 
in constant touch with new ideas. 


3. Feed loans constitute the 
safest 6% investment a bank can 
get, because there is a daily 
cash market for livestock and 
dairy products. 


4. Properly educated, most 
farmers learn to look upon bank 
borrowing as a natural business 
transaction—and upon the bank 
as the natural place to do all of 
their borrowing. 





period of time that they have the 
ability to pay their bills promptly. 
These are largely farmers who have 
a regular income—many of them 
from the sale of milk. 

Dairy products have a daily cash 
market in this section, and a farmer 
who has dairy products to sell does 
not have to wait until the end of 
the season for his income. However, 
a man who feeds cattle over a period 
of several months, is also a good 
credit risk, provided he has been in 
the habit of succeeding and making 
profits out of these feeding oper- 
ations during our experience with 
him. 

While we like best the farmers 
who do not need to give collateral, 
we feel that we also should deal 
with those who can become good 
credit risks by the addition of a bill 
of sale or some other document that 
will assure the bank against loss in 
case some unexpected happening 
should eliminate or reduce their 
source of income. In our case, we 
usually take a bill of sale covering 
livestock when the farmer borrows 
money to buy the livestock to feed. 
But many of our farmers have a 
credit standing which makes even 
this unnecessary. 

Our rate of interest on all farm 
loans is 6%. Naturally, we want all 
of these loans we can get, because 
we need that 6% and cannot get it 
so safely in any other type of invest- 
ment. That is why we encourage all 
dealers in our community to let us 
cooperate with them in all farmer 


financing. Occasionally, there is a 


dealer who takes a farmer’s note 
himself and holds it. If he brings 
notes of this type to our bank, we 
are glad to buy them, but we prefer, 
of course, to have the notes made 
direct to the bank. Then we are 
sure to have them during their 
entire interest-bearing period. 

We have found it unwise to be 
too rigid in our policies, such as 
requiring every farmer to borrow 
direct from us, but through a pro- 
cess of education, we are gradually 
training our dealers and our farm- 


(Continued on page 45) 
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$30 Tested Ideas 


Published In 1938 


ACCOUNTING 
Equipment Adapted To Single Posting 


On page 596, October, 1938 issue. 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR SINGLE 
POSTING EQUIPMENT 
1. A table the proper height for a 
bookkeeper to work when standing, and 
with adequate top area for one ledger 
tray, a portable adding machine, sorting 
rack, signature card file, and a reasonable 
amount of working space. The front 
apron should be cut away for leg space. 
2. Stool-height, adjustable posture 

chairs for use with high table. 

3. One hour fire protection check files 
to be located at the left of the book- 
keeper’s desk for convenience. Each file 
to have ten removable check trays to 
facilitate daily filing and monthly mail- 
ing of the checks. 

4. Portable, electric, wide 
add-subtract adding machine 
bookkeeper. 

5. All equipment to be from stock or 
semi-stock to avoid excessive manufac- 
turing costs. 


carriage, 
for each 


We Post Real Estate Payments Faster 
With A Visible File 
On page 718, December, 1938 issue. 
NINE BENEFITS FROM 
THIS FILE 

1. This card makes it possible to allo- 
cate payment to the proper account at 
the time of posting. 

2. Computation of interest in advance 
is unnecessary—thereby eliminating one 
operation. 

3. Interest may be computed by ma- 
chine at the time installment notices are 
prepared. 

4. Interest may likewise be computed 
simultaneously with the sending of delin- 
quent notices or the receipting of mail 
payments. 

5. Advance notices of installments are 
eliminated by providing each customer 
with a receipt book. 

6. The present card replaces a cumber- 
some file envelope filled with loose cards 
and record sheets. 

7. Cards are filed first by trust number, 
then according to lot, block and tract. 

8. A red dot automatically signals any 
eard that is out of the file. 

9. The visible margin provides space 
for colored signals. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


Air Conditioning Reviewed 

On page 524, September, 1938 issue. 
BENEFITS RESULTING FROM THE 
MODERN CONDITIONING OF AIR 


1. Perhaps the first part of the bank 
which should be air conditioned is the 
safe deposit department, for the air is 
less likely to be fresh in the coupon 
booths than in other parts of the public 
space. 

2. Colds among employees are less 
likely when the air is correctly humid- 
ified. 

3. Expensive furniture and draperies 
deteriorate less in air conditioned rooms, 

4, Evidence shows that air condition- 
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A Summary Of The 830 Ideas Published In The 
Twelve 1938 Issues Of Bankers Monthly 





Subjects 





Accounting . 

Air Conditioning. . 

Central File. . 

Credit Studies. ... 
Correspondent Banking Services 
Directors. . . 

Equipment. . . 

Field Warehouse Loans... 
Forms and Records 
Installment Loans. 
Insurance. .. 

Investments. . 

Laws Pertaining to Banking. 
Loan Hazards. . 

Loan Policies. . 

Loan Routine. . 

Loans Through Dealers. 
Operation 

Personnel. . 

Protection. . 

Public Relations. . 
Purchasing 

Real Estate Loans. .. 

Real Estate Management. . 
Record Storage. . . 

Safe Deposit Management 
Service Charges. . . 

Small Checking Accounts. 
State Association Research Reports 


Taxes... 


Number of Ideas 


Reviewed In 
This Issue 


Reviewed In 
July Issue 











ing can be the principal instrument for 
reviving ailing business enterprises. 

5. New tenants are secured and old 
ones are retained when office buildings 
are air conditioned. 

6. Hotels have easily obtained in- 
creased room rentals by air conditioning. 





7. Restaurant patronage is inereased 
and the size of individual meal checks is 
larger when the dining room is supplied 
with clean, cool air. 

8. Retail stores increase sales by pro- 
viding comfortable display rooms. 

9. All businesses catering to the public 
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FoR 1939 RECORDAK PRESENTS 


OUR different Recordak models, each 

geared to specialized operating re- 
quirements, each rental low enough to 
assure reduced departmental expenses, 
are now available to banks planning safer, 
surer, and more economical operating 
methods for 1939. 

More than 2000 Recordak installations 
in well-managed banks—from the largest 
to the smallest—have proved, for more 
than 10 years, that photographic 
methods are the answer to today’s 
demand for greater efficiency, safety 
and speed in bookkeeping and transit 
work. No record can be as complete 
as a photograph, no record can be 
as accurate, no record as inexpensive. 

Recordak Systems are custom-built 
to the conditions and requirements 
of individual banks— installed and 
maintained by the Recordak bank- 
trained staff. All four Recordak 
models are rented, not sold. The 
rental includes all installation and 


maintenance costs. It brings you a com- 
plete new system of operation that has 
effected new standards of efficiency and 
economy for the ever-growing list of 
Recordak-equipped banks throughout 
the country. 

For particulars—or for a representative 
to call— write Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


The Recordak 
Junior— 


at $12.50 per month— 
meets the needs of 
smaller banking insti- 
tutions and the light 
departmental work of 
larger banks. It pro- 
vides lightning - quick 
recording operations in 
tellers’ cages—fills all 
requirements, banking 
and commercial, for 
complete, accurate rec- 
ords at minimum cost. 


Photographic Accounting Systems 
Cc . - 
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BANKERS 

MONTHLY 

RESEARCH 
REPORT 


What The Research 
Shield Means 


You have noticed, of course, that 
many articles in this magazine are 
labeled with the shield shown above. 
This shield indicates that a report of 
progress is contained in the article, 
resulting from a study on the general 
subject covered by the article. Not 
only has this magazine been dedicated 
to research for many years, but it has 
promoted the idea of research ener- 
getically during the past three years. 


This promotion has been for the 
purpose of encouraging bankers’ asso- 
ciations to do research work for their 
members. As a result of this promo- 
tion, most state bankers’ associations 
have research committees. The Ameri- 
can Bankers Association has a re- 
search council, and the Association of 
Reserve City Bankers has a program 
of research on which a great deal of 
money is being spent. 


You may benefit from the ideas 
which have been presented in these 
research articles. For your conven- 
ience, 434 of these ideas are repeated 
on these pages from the articles which 
appeared during the last six months 
of 1938. 


In the July, 1938 issue, 396 practi- 
cal ideas were listed in this same way. 
Adding this to the total listed here, 
you see that there have been 830 prac- 
tical ideas published in these research 
report articles-during 1938. 


have experienced trade advantages fol- 
lowing the adequate control of air in the 
publie rooms. 


CENTRAL FILE 


Speed Is First In The Central File 
On page $98, July, 1988 issue. 
OPERATION OF THIS FILE 


1. The file is centrally located, near the 
operating departments. 

2. Its operation is simplified by reliev- 
ing it of any ‘‘ New Business’’ or similar 
functions. 

3. Numerical and signal tab codes 
convey most of the information on the 
individual cards. 

4. The visible file cabinets are arranged 
in a line, with an identifying card at the 
top of each. 

5. Four telephones, each with a switch- 
box, facilitate handling of phone in- 
quiries. 

6. It is this department’s responsibility 
to correct any signature or address errors 
for all departments. It also prepares 
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Here is a resumé of the useful plans and methods 
described by our banker contributors in the 
12 issues of 1938. They are published here 
for quick reference use. This list emphasizes 
the practical nature of Bankers Monthly, and 
shows the wide variety of subjects treated. 


daily reports of new accounts and closed 
accounts. 


CREDIT STUDIES 


Automobile Finance Company Flexibility 
On page 658, November, 1938 issue. 
WHAT CREDIT FACTORS TO WATCH 


1, Although past behavior is not an 
infallible indication of future conduct, it 
is one of the better bases for forecasting. 

2. Changes in volume of business have 
been greater than changes in assets em- 
ployed. 

3. During recession periods, current 
liabilities were reduced to considerably 
less than net worth, giving increased pro- 
tection to creditors during those more 
difficult periods! 

4, This liquidation entailed no undue 
strain, as assets were in liquid receiv- 
ables. 

5. Companies operating in the largest 
number of states reduced their liability 
proportion the most. 

6. Current ratio improved during the 
recession period (1929-1933) and fell 
from 1933 to 1936. 

7. Ratio of net worth to debt increased 
during the period of increasing severity. 

8. Less than 5% of all companies inves- 
tigated experienced even a small loss dur- 
ing any year. Average annual profits 
varied from .07% to .17%. 

9. Soundly managed finance companies 
should weather the present period easily 
and should be among the first industries 
to reflect the upturn. 

Also see lists under: “Loan Hazards,” “Install- 


ment Loans,” “Insurance,”’ “Loans Through Deal- 
ers,” and “‘Real Estate Loans.” 


CORRESPONDENT BANKING 
SERVICES 


Reciprocal Services Help 
Both City And Country Banks 
On page 458, August, 1988 issue. 
SIX TYPES OF RECIPROCAL 
SERVICES 
1. Accommodation for correspondents’ 
customers visiting the city. 
2. Help in securing deposit accounts. 
3. Assistance in getting bond informa- 
tion for correspondents’ customers. 
4, Assistance in developing warehouse 
receipt loans. 
5. Help in buying and storing bonds 
for the bank’s account. 
6. The sending of flowers to an impor- 
tant customer of the country bank who 
is in the city hospital. 


We Get Many Valuable Services 
From City Correspondents 
On page 645, November, 1988 issue. 
CORRESPONDENT SERVICES 
SUPPLIED TO THIS MICHIGAN 
BANK 
1. Checks are cleared. 
2. Credit information on business ‘con- 
cerns is supplied. 


3. Foreign exchange is arranged. 

4, Interest coupons on bonds are col- 
lected. 

5. Security transfers are handled. 

6. Bond sales and purchases 
arranged. 

7. Routine collections are made. 

8. Surplus funds are received on de- 
posit. 

9. Commercial paper is bought. 

10. Information on securities is sup- 
plied. 

11. Interpretations of new rulings of 
the supervising authorities are given on 
request. 

12. Information on the financing of 
foreign trade is supplied. 

13. Assistance by research department 
is rendered. 

14. Use of bank libraries 
available. 

15. Information on banking policies 
and routine is offered. 


are 


is made 


DIRECTORS 


Directors Help Get Trust Accounts 
On page 548, September, 1988 issue. 
HOW THE DIRECTORS WORK 


1. At each meeting of the board, the 
work of one department of the bank is 
fully discussed. 

2. Occasionally, the meeting of the 
board is held in the department to be 
studied. 

3. A trust committee of the board con- 
siders all trust assets for possible 
changes, every month. 

4. Individual directors often help to 
manage certain properties in the estates 
handled by the trust department. 

5. They pave the way for trust solici- 
tors. 


Our Directors Enjoy 
Getting New Customers 
On page 720, December, 1988 issue. 
THIS PLAN STIMULATED 
DIRECTORS 


1. Each director made a list of all 
local acquaintances. 

2. These lists were checked against 
customers to eliminate those already 
using the bank’s services. 

3. Each director then asked those pros- 
pects he knew to open one or more 
accounts: checking, savings, time, or safe 
deposit. 

4. The 16 directors were placed on 
teams and points were allowed for each 
account. 

5. A silver cup was awarded to the 
winning team. 

6. Newcomers to Needham are sent a 
card of welcome, and later on a follow-up 
letter is mailed. 

© 
7 As a result, the directors increased 
checking and savings accounts 20%, with 
a healthy growth in time and safe deposit 
business. 
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Are the coupon books and checks printed 
on distinctive safety paper, impossible to 
duplicate and protecting against fraud? 


Only Rand ME£Nally systems are 
printed on safety paper bearing 
the distinctive and exclusive Rand 
M£Nally design. 


Does the system automatically answer that 
often-asked question of depositors, “How 
much do [I still owe?” 


All Rand ME£Nally systems are self- 
computing, showing amount paid 
and total amount still due. 


Do the systems under consideration offer 

enough distinctive designs to enable you to 
have a cover easily distinguishable from last 
year’s, and exclusive with your bank in your 
banking territory? 


The large assortment of Rand M£Nally 
cover designs and stocks assure this 
convenience. 


Are the account numbers registered with 
the manufacturer for your a and 
ease when placing re-orders? 


The numbers on all Rand M£Nally 
numbered printing are permanently 
recorded before the material is 
shipped. 


Do the ledger cards allow space for the 
addition of memos by tellers? Do the cards 
carry your bank name? 


Rand ME£Nally ledger cards provide 
both of these desirable features for 
the convenience and rapid operation 
of your tellers. 


Is the art work on coupon books, checks, 
and advertising material worthy of and 
suitable to your institution? 


All art work on all Rand M£Nally 
Christmas Savings Club supplies is 
notable for its quality and appro- 
priateness. 


Is the advertising message on folders, blot- 
ters, etc., one which creates business and 
good will for your bank? 


The advertising copy on Rand M£Nally 
materials is created by men trained 
in both advertising and banking. 


Is the material shipped in sealed, tamper- 
proof containers, with account numbers 
visible without breaking the seal? 


' All Rand M€Nally coupon books and 

ledger cards are shipped in sturdy, 
sealed, compact packages with self- 
identifying features. 


Are all of the materials created and pro- 
duced by one company, under one roof? 


All Rand M€Nally materials are pro- 
duced by Rand M£Nally & Company, 
assuring unified supervision of every 
detail and uniform high quality of 
all printed maiter. 


10 Is the producer a specialist in bank 
operation and in numbered and collated 
printing? 
Rand M€Nally have been closely asso- 
ciated with banking since 1871, and 


have specialized in numbered and 
collated printing since 1868. 


See the Rand M€Nally Christmas Savings Club Services and Systems before you buy your next 
year’s supplies. Samples will be sent upon request, or a representative will call. Write today. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
SYSTEMS DIVISION 
536 S. Clark St.. Chicage 


Washington 


January, 1939 





EQUIPMENT 


Machines Facilitate Stock 

Transfer Routine 

On page 519, September, 1938 issue. 

SEVEN FEATURES OF THIS SYSTEM 


1. By a system of planned registration, 
the stock writing machines make up the 
new stock certificates or cancel old ones, 
and create journal sheets, control sheets, 
and unit debit and credit tickets. 

2. Specially designed tear-apart sheet 
provides unit posting media. 

3. Night foree separates tear-apart 
sheets into debit and credit tickets, sorts 
to proper arrangement, and pulls corre- 
sponding ledger sheets, ready for posting 
operators. 

4. Accurate, up-to-date information 
may now be furnished almost instantly to 
principals regarding their stockholders’ 
accounts. 

5. Specially labeled fire-resisting stand- 
ing ledger desks were designed for the 
stockholders’ ledger sheets. 

6. Check writing machine signs divi- 
dend checks and proves work on stock- 
holders’ list simultaneously. 

7. A return to old hand-posting system 
would require an immediate addition of 
40% more employees. 


A Duplicator For Each Type Of Work 
On page 586, October, 1988 issue. 
CHECK THESE QUESTIONS 
Before Buying 
Duplicating Equipment 

1. Frequency of use. How many dupli- 
eating jobs will you do over a year’s 
time? 

2. Number of copies. Will the average 
job run less than 50—or over 5,000? 

3. Speed. Will you need to turn them 
out in a hurry or can they be planned in 
advance? 

4. Quality. Will most of them be tem- 
porary forms and memos to the staff, or 
reports to directors and letters to cus- 
tomers? 

5. Paper. Will the process use a paper 
stock suitable for the quality of job 
desired? 

6. Color. Is black reproduction a desir- 
able factor? 

7. Preparation cost. Is the cost of pro- 
ducing the first copy high or low on the 
equipment contemplated? 

8. Product cost. What is the cost per 
copy, after the preparatory expense? 


Those Who Sit Right, Work Better 
On page 588, October, 1938 issue. 
COMMON FAULTS IN SEATING 


1. A standard seat height of chairs is 
too high for some and too low for others. 

2. The seats were too deep. 

3. People sat in a humped position 
which reduced their efficiency. 

4. The weight of the employee was 
largely on the base of the spine. 

5. Employees sat forward on their 
chairs with no back support. 

6. The old casters made the chairs awk- 
ward to move. 

7. Some employees had to lean forward 
to see properly. 

HOW FAULTS WERE CORRECTED 

1, Chairs with adjustable seats were 
provided. 

2. The new chairs had seats of proper 
depth. 

3. The posture chairs kept bodies erect 
and muscles comfortable. 


4. The new chairs distributed the 
weight evenly. 
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5. The adjustable back support fol- 
lowed the small of the back with each 
move of the worker. 

6. The new casters were oversize and 
rolled easily and with little effort. 

7. The new chairs were adjusted so 
each person could sit erect and still see 
well. 


Postage Machines Speed Up Mailing 
On page 585, October, 1988 issue. 
TIME SAVED IN MAILING 


1. Postage in any total amount may be 
bought without regard to denominations 
needed. 

2. No stamps have to be torn apart. 

3. All denominations are available 
under the five fingers of one hand. 

4. Less time is needed for metered 
mail to go through the post office—so, 
more prompt handling is assured. 

5. Only one stamp need be affixed to 
any package no matter what the size. 

6. The postage account is automatic- 
ally audited. 

7. A running inventory of postage on 
hand is provided. 


Also see lists under 
File’, and “Operation.” 


FIELD WAREHOUSE LOANS 


How To Increase Loan Volume 

On Field Warehouse Receipts 

On page 528, September, 1988 issue. 

EIGHT STEPS IN PREPARING FOR 
FIELD WAREHOUSE LOANS 


(Designed to be used by a bank of 

any size.) 

1. Study each commodity to be used 
as collateral. 

2. Summarize the findings of this study 
and present this summary and a rec- 
ommendation for a loan basis to the 
board of directors. 

3. Inform each loan officer of the loan 
basis authorized by the board. 

4, Provide loan officers with a list of 
prospective borrowers. 

5. Study specific prospects before the 
loan applications are received to be in a 
position to solicit the desirable ones. 

6. Mail letters offering loans on ware- 
housed goods to those concerns which are 
worthy of the credit extension. 

7. Set up facilities for keeping in con- 
stant touch with the price and market 
trend of the commodities to be used as 
collateral. 

8. Arrange with suitable brokers for 
the prompt sale of any commodities if 
the bank should be forced to protect its 
interests in this way. 


“Accounting”, ‘Central 


The Technique Of Making 
Field Warehouse Loans 
On page 655, November, 1938 issue. 
HOW THE COMMODITY LOAN 
IS MADE 


1. Selecting, soliciting, and making the 
loans is generally the loan officers’ job. 

2. Solicitation letters are carefully 
composed—and are always individually 
typed and personally addressed. 

3. The direct mail solicitation is fol- 
lowed by a personal call. 

4. To be selected for solicitation, a 
prospect must meet certain standards as 
to: His reputation in his field; samples of 
the commodity; the liquidity of the 
goods; his financial statement, bank bal- 
ance, management record, and sales force. 

5. The loan officer discusses in detail 
with the prospect all conditions of the 
loan. 

6. The notes carry a 90-day maturity, 


and a collateral pledge agreement {is re- 
quired. 

7. Required insurance to the full value 
of the security includes fire, lightning, 
fallen building clause waiver, and, if 
needed, strike, riot, and civil commotion, 

8. Earthquake insurance, sprinkler 
leakage, and protection from cold storage 
interruption are specific coverages that 
may be indicated. 

9. A collateral control ledger is set up 
for each commodity as a perpetual inven- 
tory of value and quantity. 


INSTALLMENT LOANS 


Customers Demand Personal 
Loan Service 
On page 466, August, 1938 issue. 
SIX POINTS OF THE SMALL 
LOAN PLAN 


1. Maturities and payments are adjusted 
to the convenience of the borrowers. 

2. Renewals for unpaid balances are 
made when necessary. 

3. Additional signatures are not al- 
ways required except on borderline cases. 

4. Both unsecured and secured loans 
are made. 

5. An extra discount is earned on auto- 
mobile notes. 

6. Not all applicants get the loan 
asked for because each credit is judged 
carefully. 


Make Customers Proud 
Of Their Credit Rating 
On page 542, September, 1938 issue. 
THE THREE BIG BENEFITS 


1. 88% of this bank’s deposits are in 
loans as a result of the policy explained 
here. 

2. Losses are less than the reserve set 
up for loan losses. 

3. Borrowers pay a higher loan rate 
than they would pay at other banks. 

—And all these benefits arise from the 
policy of making borrowers understand 
their credit standing with the bank. 


Bank And Utility Cooperate 
To Increase Consumer Loans 
On page 522, September, 1988 issue. 
HIGHLIGHTS OF THE EXPERIENCE 


1. The bank officers reminded them- 
selves that the job of any bank is to con- 
tribute to the convenience, comfort, 
health, and happiness of the people who 
make up the community—their cus- 
tomers. 

2. Installment buying, being a national 
habit, should be allowed to contribute to 
the income of the local bank. 

3. The Lineoln-Alliance Bank and 
Trust Co. of Rochester, N. Y., worked out 
a plan of cooperation with the Rochester 
Gas and Electric Corporation by which 
the bank supplied the money for those 
who needed to borrow in order to buy the 
gas and electric equipment the Corpora- 
tion sold. 

4. In three years, this plan has brought 
over $2,000,000 in loans to the bank. 


INSURANCE 


Check These Five Points On 
Borrowers’ Fire Insurance 
On page 666, November, 1988 issue. 
A FIVE-POINT CHECK LIST ON 
FIRE INSURANCE 

1. Is there a wasted premium due to 
over-insurance? 

2. Will the borrower get a smaller 
amount than he expects in the event of a 
fire, due to under-insurance? 

3. Can unnecessary losses occur be- 
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cause the borrower is careless in some 
matters which may cause fires? 

4, Are policies reviewed periodically to 
be sure that the right amount and the 
right kind of insurance is carried? 

Are policies adjusted to inventories 
as quantities of goods on hand are 
varied? 

Also, lists of insurable hazards for five industries 
were published as follows: Livestock Feed Indus- 
try, page 412, July, 1938; Clothing Manufacturing, 
page 474, August, 19388; Men’s Stores, page 541, 
September, 1938; Farm Equipment Dealer, page 
674, November, 1938; Funeral Establishments, 
page 737, December, 1938. 


INVESTMENTS 


Improved Quality 
Of Bonds Considered 
On page 392, July, 1938 issue. 

SUGGESTIONS ON QUALITY 
DEVELOPED IN THE 
COMMITTEE MEETING 

About 50% in Governments is desir- 

able in most cases. 

2. Study A and BBB bonds carefully 
stick to AAA and AA wherever possible. 

3. In municipals, give preference to 
issues of neighboring municipalities. 

4. Set a ratio to 10% between net debt 
(ineluding overlapping debt) and true 
valuation as the top limit. 

5. Generally speaking, favor bonds of 
smaller communities over issues of large 
cities. 

6. Keep the percentage of rails low. 

7. Do not hold second grade rails too 
long. 

8. Among utilities, power and light 
show the best future prospects, at pres- 
ent. 

9. Power and light companies with 
high industrial loads should have a more 
conservative ratio of valuation and net 
earnings than those with large residen- 
tial loads. 

Other helpful ideas were included in articles on 
the following pages: Page 458, August, 1938; page 
526, September, 1938; page 597, October, 1938; 


page 668, November, 1938; page 724, December, 
1938. 


LAWS PERTAINING TO 
BANKING 


May A Bank Set-off Deposits 
Of A Deceased, Insolvent Borrower? 
On page 460, August, 1988 issue. 

COURT RULINGS SUMMARIZED 


1. If a bank cannot appropriate depos- 
its in payment for a debt that has not 
matured at the time of the depositor’s 
death, then it cannot do so after the debt 
matures. 

2. Similarly, the general rule in most 
states is that when the depositor becomes 
insolvent, the bank is entitled to apply 
a deposit to an unmatured debt due the 
bank. 

3. However, some states—notably New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Missouri, 
and Nebraska—have ruled that in the 
ease of insolvency, all creditors have a 
vested right to a pro-rata dividend. 

4. In all states, a bank has a right to 
set-off deposits if the depositor has 
signed an agreement that in case of his 
death the bank was privileged to use his 
deposited money to pay his bank obliga- 
tion. 

Other tabulations of laws were the following: 
1. Supplemental Tazes of State Banks, page 402, 
July, 1938. 

2. Taration of Gifts, page 650, November, 1938. 


8. Tazation of Life Insurance Proceeds, page 714, 
December, 1938. 


(Continued on next page) 
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BANK OF MONTREAL 


Established 1817 


eA presentation, in easily understandable form, 


of the Bank’s 


ANNUAL STATEMENT 


31st October, 1938 


LIABILITIES 
LIABILITIES TO THE PUBLIC 
Deposits ° ° 
Payable on demand oa elie senaleies 
Notes of the Bank in Circulation 
Payable on demand. 
Bills Payable , . ‘ - ‘ 
Time drafts issued and cutetending. 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit Outstanding 
Financial responsibilities undertaken on behalf of customers (see 
off-setting amount in “Resources’’). 


Other Liabilities to the Public . ‘ 


Items which do not come under the foregoing Suieien 


Total Liabilities to the Public ‘ 


LIABILITIES TO THE SHAREHOLDERS 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 


and Reserves for Dividends . < ‘ e ‘ 
This amount represents the shareholders’ interest in the Bank, over 
which liabilities to the public take precedence. 


Total Liabilities . ‘ . ‘ “ 


RESOURCES 


To meet the foregoing Liabilities the Bank has 
Cash in its Vaults and Money on Deposit with 
Bank of Canada ° e . ‘ 
Notes of and Cheques on Other Sete ° 
Payable in cash om presentation. 
Money on Deposit with Other Banks. ‘ 
Available on demand or at. short notice. 


Government and Other Bonds and Debentures 
Not exceeding market value. The greater portion consists of gilt- aie 
securities which mature at early dates. 


Stocks e ° ° ‘ ‘ ; « 
Industrial and other stocks. Not exceeding market value. 


Call Loans outside of Canada. “ 
Secured by bonds, stocks and other negotiable sec ns a gvecten 
value than the loans and representing moneys quickly available with 
no disturbing effect on conditions in Canada. 


Call Loans in Canada . ° P ‘ ‘ P ‘ 
Payable om demand and secured by bonds and stocks of greater 
value than the loans. 


Bankers’ Acceptances . ° ° . ° 
Prime drafts accepted by other banks. 
TOTAL OF QUICKLY AVAILABLE RESOURCES 
(equal to 77.80% of all Liabilities to the Public) 
Loans to Provincial and Municipal Governments 
including School Districts ‘ e ‘ ° . 
Other Loans . ‘ ‘ é ‘ ‘ 4 ; 


To manufacturers, farmers, merchants and others, on conditions 
consistent with sound banking. 

Bank Premises’ . ‘ 
Two properties only are canted in the » names of holding compentens 
the stock and bonds of these companies are entirely owned by 
the Bank and appear on the books at $1.00 im each case. All other of 
the Bank’s premises, the value of which largely exceeds $13,900,000, 
appear under this heading. 

Real Estate, and a on Real Estate Sold by the 
Bank ° ° ° ° 
Acquired in the course of the Bank’s Susteses and in presen of 
being realized upon. 

Customers’ Liability under Acceptances and 
Letters of Credit . ° ° ‘ 

Represents liabilities of customers on account of Lettius os Credit 
issued and Drafts accepted by the Bank for their account. 


Other Assets not included in the Foregoing 


Making Total Assets of ‘ 7 
to meet payment of Liabilities to the Public - 


leaving an excess of Assets over Liabilities to the Public of 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


$763,156,945.74 
22,542,921.50 
149,848.31 


8,377,574.84 


3,112,201.10 


$797,339,491.49 


76,916,337.39 


$874,255,828.88 


$ 88,225,623.35 
30,371,395.13 


33,943,063.62 


440,736,820.55 
159,651.75 
21,493,005.38 
5,374,980.29 


30,579.85 


$620,335,119.92 


37,015,594.19 
190,687,855.52 


13,900,000.00 


1,096,707.73 


8,377,574.84 


2,842,976.68 


$874,255,828.88 
797,339,491.49 


$ 76,916,337.39 


NEW YORK AGENCY, 64 Wall Street: A. J. L. Haskell, K. C. Winans, G. R. Ball, Agents 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 27 South La Salle Street: 


A. Macpherson, Manager 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE, Bank of Montreal (San Francisco) , 333 California St.: F.G. Woods, Pres. 








830 Tested Ideas 
(Oontinued from preceding page) 


LOAN HAZARDS 


Loan Hazards Of The 
Livestock Feed Industry 


On page 412, July, 1938 issue. 
THE UNINSURABLE 
Manufacturers 


1. The tendency to speculate in buy- 
ing grain (greatest of all hazards). 

2. The over-expansion of credit to 
dealers. 

3. Wide fluctuations in the price of 
raw materials. 

4. Inadequate management. 

5. Lack of adequate cost accounting 
and records. 

6. Too much 
stocks. 


HAZARDS 


invested in consigned 


Dealers 


1. The tendency to speculate. 

2. The over-expansion of credit to cus- 
tomers. 

3. Poor system of keeping records and 
lack of knowledge in setting correct sell- 
ing price to insure profit. 


Farmers 


1. Inadequate equity in land and live- 
stock. 

2. Too many unpaid bills. 

3. Poor management ability. 

4. Carelessness in avoiding 
livestock. 


diseased 


Loan Hazards Of the Clothing 
Manufacturing Industry 


On page 470, August, 1938 issue. 


UNINSURABLE HAZARDS OF THE 
CLOTHING BUSINESS 


1. The kind of weather that jumps 
from winter to summer—and summer to 
winter—literally overnight. 

2. The development of inflexible 
prices due to the domination of labor. 

3. Disregard for the divergent needs 
of distributors by manufacturing only a 
standard product. 

4. The fixing of prices on a national 
basis without giving due consideration to 
local requirements. 

5. The procedure of carrying stocks 
that have been manufactured without 
advance orders. 

6. The manufacture of a product that 
does not respond to consumer needs. 

7. The practice of indulging in ‘‘ prof- 
itless prosperity’’, or going after volume 
at any price. 

8. The rise and fall in the price level 
of the raw materials and labor. 

9. The tendency to speculate in raw 
materials. 

10. The rapid change of style trends 
due to the ever-shifting public taste. 

11. The selling of merchandise on a 
consignment basis. 

12. The perpetration of malpractices, 
such as failing to deliver, exercising 
unjustifiable pressure in selling, and re- 
sorting to adulteration, substitution, and 
lowered standards of production. 

13. The practices of accepting the can- 
cellation of orders, and the return of mer- 
chandise, and allowing excessive dis- 
counts. 

14, The financing of distributors. 

15. Poor grade of management. 

16. Participation of the management 
in the retail as well as in the manufac- 
turing end of the business. 

17. Careless extension of credit. 
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HOW GOOD MANUACTURERS 
AVOID LOSSES: 


1. They set an average for a normal 
sales volume through the maintenance of 
a record of what has been sold in pre- 
vious years. 

2. They develop an adequate system 
for dealing with unions. 

3. They make a thorough and continu- 
ous survey of the requirements of differ- 
ently located distributors and consumers. 

4. They carry on a careful and con- 
tinuous study of local markets, and the 
standards of living prevailing. 

5. They adopt a policy calling for pro- 
duction only to fill orders. 

6, They investigate what the con- 
sumer needs from time to time, and thus 
continue alert to changing living condi- 
tions, to shifting habits, and to changing 
ideas. 

7. They price merchandise on a basis 
that will insure a profit. 

8. They adjust purchases of 
materials to prospective sales. 

9. They carry on a continuous study 
of the current and prospective market 
for raw materials, to avoid overbuying in 
the hope of making a speculative profit. 

10. They follow the practice of keeping 
stocks continually moving, and place 
fashion merchandise on a scientific basis 
throught the making and studying of 
charts of previous sales and styles. 

11. They maintain a rigid policy 
against consignment selling. 

12. They exercise vigilant watchcare 
over all departments to avoid all forms 
of malpractice. 

13. They maintain a rigid policy 
against accepting returned goods, allow- 
ing cancellations of orders, and excessive 
discounts. 

14. They adopt an unalterable policy 
against financing distributors. 

15. They employ alert management 
with research minds. 

16. They follow a policy of adhering 
strictly to the business of manufacturing 
clothing and avoid ownership of retail 
stores. 

17. They maintain rigid credit policies. 


Taw 


Effective Men’s Store Management 
Reduces Hazards On Loans 


On page 536, September, 1988 issue. 


POLICIES THAT INSURE SUCCESS 
FOR MEN’S STORES 


1. They initiate adequate and modern 
merchandising controls. 

a. They systematize purchase bud- 
gets. 

b. They set up unit controls by com- 
modities, sizes, and price lines 
showing sales, purchases, and in- 
ventory. 

2. They make a thorough investigation 
of the risk, and see that there is a def- 
inite understanding of payment at the 
time of sale. They follow a persistent, 
methodical, but courteous collection rou- 
tine. 

3. They adhere to a carefully prepared 
purchase budget. 

a. They institute a well-coordinated 
promotional campaign. 

b. They dispose of old stocks regu- 
larly and avoid pushing an item 
to the bitter end. 

ce. They maintain complete control of 
expenses, 

4. They coordinate effective and artis- 
tic showing of merchandise in windows 
with other promotional activities. 

a. They create adequate window dis- 
plays. 





b. They arrange stocks for conven- 
ience in selling, with an eye to 
suggesting additional purchases. 

ce. They always keep their stock in 
order, and their store spick and 
span. 

5. They prepare an outline of their sell- 
ing and promotional activities to corre- 
late the promotional scheme with de- 
livery. 

6. They make sure that ample working 
eapital will remain after investment is 
made in fixed assets. 

7. They keep in close touch with cur- 
rent conditions and new developments, 
and are well-informed as to the trends 
indicated in their trade publications, and 
the styles advocated by the leading 
houses in the industry. 


HAZARDS WHICH DEVELOP WHEN 
POLICIES ARE NEGLECTED 


1. Losses on inventory from: 

a. Changes in style, and obsolesence. 

b. Unseasonable weather. 

ce. Decline in price levels. 

d. Lack of balance as to selection, 
size scale, and price lines. 

2. Losses in accounts receivable from 
careless investigation of the credit 
buyers. 

3. Losses in operations from: 

a. Lack of proper mark-on. 
b. Too great markdowns. 

ec. Insufficient turnover. 

d. Excessive expenses. 

4. Losses traceable to improper 
arrangement and display of merchandise, 
which result from: 

a. Ineffective window displays. 

b. Unattractive interior displays. 

c. Inefficient arrangement and co- 
ordination of stocks. 

d. Poor housekeeping. 

5. Losses attributable to poor promo- 
tion and sales activities. 

6. Losses derived from using needed 
working capital to purchase fixed assets. 

7. Losses resulting from failure to 
keep pace with the times, and the facili- 
ties of other stores in the community. 


Loan Hazards Of A Farm 
Equipment Dealer 


On page 674, November, 1988 issue. 


POLICIES WHICH INSURE THE 
SUCCESS OF A FARM MACHINERY 
DEALER 


1. Make only a reasonable allowance 
on old machines and other things taken 
in trade. 

2. Make a fair profit on every deal or 
pass up the sale. 

3. Make liberal estimates of the cost 
of reconditioning old machines and de- 
duct this from the estimated re-sale price 
to compute the trade-in value. 

4. Keep accurate costs of every 
minute spent on each repair job so that 
actual reconditioning costs will be 
known. 

5. Keep a record of the cost of all 
free service on new machines and include 
that in the cost of selling. 

6. Carefully analyze every credit, 
even though the note may be discounted 
at a bank or with the manufacturer. 

7. Do not reduce prices just to meet 
competition. 

8. Do not go too far from home to sell 
equipment. 

9. Make no deliveries without taking 
interest-bearing, title-retaining  settle- 
ments first. 

10. Allow no equipment to leave the 
store without a proper accounting record 
being made of it. 
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HAZARDS WHICH MAY RESULT 
FROM A NEGLECT OF POLICIES 


1. Serious loss on the sale of trade-ins 
for which too liberal an allowance was 
made. 

2. Actual loss on a sale because of 
eagerness to increase total sales regard- 
less of profit. 

3. Loss on reconditioning cost on old 
equipment because of careless estimate 
or because of not deducting this cost 
from the re-sale value to get the trade-in 
price. 

4, Underestimates of costs because of 
not using cost accounting methods or be- 
cause of careless bookkeeping. 

5. Loss on service to customers be- 
cause the actual cost is not known. 

6. Loss from carelessly investigated 
eredit risks. 

7. Destructive losses from price cut- 
ting. 

8. Excessive service costs because of 
selling equipment too far from home. 

9. Heavy credit load without recom- 
pense from the buyer. 

10. Actual loss of equipment given out 
without proper records of it. 


Funeral Establishments As Loan Risks 
On page 736, December, 1938 issue. 

FACTS THAT AFFECT MORTUARY 

LOANS 

1. The death-rate determines the un- 
dertaker’s ‘‘market.’’ 

2. There is a definite overcrowding of 
the field. 

3. Average unit sales have been drop- 
ping in recent years. 

4. Over-investment is a common mor- 
tuary fault. 

5. Equipment is expensive and short- 
lived. 


Also see lists of insurable hazards on the follow- 
ing pages: 412, July, 1988; 474, August, 1938; 
541, September, 1938; 674, November, 1938; 737, 
December, 1988. 


LOAN POLICIES 


Sixty Per Cent Of Assets In Loans 
On page 410, July, 1938 issue. 
SIX FEATURES OF THIS LOAN 
EXPERIENCE 


1. The people of the community were 
told in a newspaper advertisement, that 
the bank was eager to lend to anyone 
who could return the money as agreed. 

2. This advertisement was reprinted 
and mailed in statements and outgoing 
letters. 

3. A large percentage of loans are 
small and most of them are secured. 

4, Every prospective borrower is inter- 
viewed and complete information filed. 
This is further developed as more infor- 
mation is secured. 

5. Loans on automobiles, radios, wash- 
ing machines, cream separators, electric 
refrigerators, are encouraged. All are 
endorsed by the dealers. 

6. The people who are served send 
other customers to the bank, and thus the 
business grows. 


Also see lists under “Credit Studies”, “Field 


Warehouse Loans’’, “Installment Loans”, ‘“‘Loan 
Hazards”, “Loan Routine”, “Loans Through 
Dealers”, ‘‘Real Estate Loans.”’ 


LOAN ROUTINE 


How To Have A Clean Note Case 
On page 416, July, 1938 issue. 
THE ELEVEN RULES FOR KEEPING 
A CLEAN NOTE CASE 
1. The various kinds of notes are 


printed on heavy white paper stock, and 
are uniform in size. 
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Investment Bonds 


Our Bond Department buys for its 
own account and recommends 
for investment State, County and 


Municipal bonds. 


It also maintains an active market in 
all issues of United States securities. 


The experience of seventy-five years 


and immediate contact with princi- 
pal cities makes this bond service 
particularly valuable to banks. 


Inquiries by telephone, wire or mail 
are invited and quotation sheets will 
be mailed on request. 


Telephone FRAnklin 6800 


Teletype 


CGO 


- + 987 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


2. The wording of all note forms has 
been carefully checked by legal counsel. 

3. Every note is filled in with the 
typewriter, and the number of dollars is 
entered with the check protector. 

4, A new note is secured with every 
renewal. 

5. A simple financial statement form 
the exact size of the note is taken on 
each loan of $500 or more, and is attached 
to the note. 

6. Notes are filed in order of matur- 
ity, sepurate pockets being provided in 
the note case for each month. Within the 
pocket, the notes are filed in order of 
days of the month on which they fall 
due. Past due notes are placed in the 
front of the case. 

7. Borrowers are notified in writing 
at least ten days before maturity, and a 
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Scars come as the result of 
wounds. Business wounds, 
the result of fire, windstorm, 
or explosion, leave no scars 
when insurance is properly 
applied. 


Cennectttut 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Cash Capital, - $2, 


Surplus to Policyholders, $15 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































pencil notation in red is made on the 
note, showing the date of notification. 

8. No note is allowed to run more 
than 60 days past due. Either it is col- 
lected, renewed, or charged off. 

9. Notes are classified, and the classi- 
fication is indicated by a code on the 
face of the note, the classifications corre- 
sponding to those recommended by the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

10. Interest is calculated by exact days. 

11. The approval of the discount com- 
mittee is indicated by a rubber stamp 
impression on the back of the note. 


Installment Loans Quickly Handled 
On page 544, September, 1988 issue. 
THE 10 STEPS IN THE NEW SYSTEM 

1. A vertical, visible, alphabetical file 
is used. 

2. In plain sight are: name of bor- 
rower, type of loan, due date. 

3. A central index for all accounts is 
maintained. 

4. A black dot warns that a card is 
missing when a record is removed. 

5. No special tickler file is needed 
because colored guides show the maturity 
date. 

6 Ledger sheets and notes are filed 
together, thus saving one filing operation. 

7. Different colors of ledger sheets in- 
dicate at a glance the kind of loan. 

8. The number of controls has been 
reduced from 40 to 14. 

9. Time is saved by using a pass book 
as the customer’s record of payments. 

10. All notes are discounted; no notes 
are interest-bearing; this saves interest 
computing each month. 


LOANS THROUGH DEALERS 


We Like Farm Equipment Paper 
On page 467, August, 1938 issue. 
THE FIVE IMPORTANT POINTS IN 
THE PLAN 


1. Loans are made direct to farmers. 

2. Others are bought from dealers who 
sell to farmers. 

3. Still others are bought from the 
manufacturer when the farmer has only 
one payment still to make. 

4. The dealer -is not always required to 
endorse the paper. 

5. But the dealer is always asked to 
help when collections are slow or when 
repossessions are necessary. 


Today’s Opportunity Is In Small Loans 
On page 517, September, 1938 issue. 
10 FEATURES OF THIS LOAN 
POLICY 


1. Today, opportunities for loan port- 
folio increases lie more in retail install- 
ment commitments than in large com- 
mercial advances. 

2. Dealer endorsement makes possible 
the acceptance of a great many more 
loans. 

3. Loans are made on the basis that 
there must be absolutely no chance of 
the bank losing money or having to re- 
possess equipment. 

4. Since repossessions by the dealer 
are very rare, his endorsements do not 
reduce his credit rating with the bank. 

5. If a dealer is under-capitalized, is 
not a good manager, or over-sells, then it 
would be better to consider his endorse- 
ments as contingent liabilities. 

6. If a buyer’s credit is low and the 
dealer refuses to endorse, then the manu- 
facturer gets the note. 

7. High credit borrowers usually re- 
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quire less dealer-servicing than do those 
with weak rating. 

8. Payments are arranged for the 
times when the buyer has an income. 

9. Livestock usually assures payment 
of the note, because it constantly in- 
creases in value and is always salable. 

10. If eredit rating is low but still 
acceptable, then the time of the note is 
shortened. 


Auto Financing Is Safe And Profitable 

On page 660, November, 1938 issue. 

14 REQUIREMENTS IN GRANTING 
AUTO LOANS 


1. The applicant’s credit history and 
ability to meet his payments are primary 
considerations. 

2. Prospect of repossession is not a 
factor in granting credit. 

3. Financing is largely limited to the 
purchaser direct—loans through dealers, 
with recourse, are not actively sought. 

4. Credit is refused wherever a record 
of liquor violation or drunken driving is 
disclosed. 

5. Permanency of residence and em- 
ployment are important. 

6. Loans are not made to married 
women unless they have separate incomes 
that justify waiving husbands’ signa- 
tures. 


7. Minors’ signatures are not ac- 
cepted. 
8. When purchase price exceeds 


$1,500, a larger down-payment is re- 
quired, and ability to pay is more care- 
fully examined. 

9. Used cars must be less than three 
years old. 

10. New cars may be financed for a 
maximum of 25 months; used cars up to 
18 months. 

11. Commercial vehicles, house trailers, 
and motorcycles are not usually financed. 

12. Balloon contracts are definitely dis- 
couraged. 

13. Insurance for fire, theft, and col- 
lision is required. 

14. The borrower may insure through 
his own agent, or the bank will place the 
eoverage for him without additional 
charge. 


Safer Auto Loans 
With Purchase Certificates 
On page 722, December, 1988 issue. 
EIGHT STEPS IN USING THE 
CERTIFICATES 


1. The prospective buyer fills out the 
bank’s loan application. 

2. After the usual credit investigation, 
the buyer signs a note in blank and re- 
ceives an Automobile Purchase Certifi- 
cate. 

3. This Certificate guarantees to any 
recognized dealer (within six days) two- 
thirds of the purchase price—within spec- 
ified limits. 

4. The buyer ‘‘shops around’’, picks 
his car, makes his down-payment or 
arranges the trade-in allowance, and pre- 
sents the Certificate for the balance. 

5. The dealer fills out the schedule on 
the certificate and computes the balance. 

6. The buyer signs the authorization, 
executes the chattel mortgage, drives out 
his new car. 

7. The dealer presents Certificate, chat- 
tel mortgage, bill of sale, and certificate 
of title to the bank, and receives a check 
for the balance. 

8. The bank fills in the signed note, 
records the loan, and mails to the buyer 
a payment record book. 


OPERATION 


A ‘‘Forms And Systems’’ Committee 
Improves Our Efficiency 

On page 750, December, 1938 issue. 

HOW THE COMMITTEE OPERATES 


1. It is composed of the Personnel Of- 
ficer, the Chief Auditor, and the Pur- 
chasing Agent as permanent members, 
with two department heads appointed 
annually. 

2. It meets once a month, for not more 
than one and a half hours, with special 
meetings when and if necessary. 

3. Before any form is reordered, the 
head of the department using it is asked 
to submit suggestions for improving it. 

4. Employees are urged to volunteer 
suggestions, at any time, for improving 
methods, changing forms, or reducing 
costs. 

5. Every suggestion is carefully ana- 
lyzed in the meeting and recorded in the 
committee minutes. 

6. This record of employee interest and 
ideas is one of the important factors in 
deciding on promotions and salary in- 
creases. 

7. Employees whose suggestions are not 
accepted receive a personal explanation 
from the personnel director. 

8. Changes in wording of any form are 
submitted to the bank’s attorney for a 
final O. K. 

Also see lists under ‘“‘Accounting”’, ‘‘Central File’, 


“Equipment”, “Installment Loans’, “Loan Rou- 
tine’, ‘‘Personnel’’, and “‘Record Storage.”’ 


PERSONNEL 


Employee Studies Improve Efficiency 
On page 782, December, 1938 issue. 
THREE DEVICES FOR EMPLOYEE 
STUDY 


1. Interviewer’s Appraisal Form in 
which the interviewer develops an esti- 
mate of the applicant and his fitness for 
a certain type of work. This can usually 
be relied upon to disclose any disquali- 
fying factors. 

2. Aptitude Tests which disclose ability 
in various kinds of work and forecast the 
probable advancement of the applicant. 

3. Service Rating Scale which is used 
in a periodical review of the work of an 
employee after he has been in the bank 
for some time, and which forms a basis 
for possible transfer or promotion. 


PROTECTION 


These Signs Warn That 
This Writing Is Forged 
On page 468, August, 1938 issue. 
TO GUARD AGAINST FORGERIES, 
WATCH FOR: 


. Broken and disconnected lines 
. ‘*Drawing’’ instead of writing 
Poorly formed letters 
Halting movements 
. Thickening ink lines at base of 
letters 
6. Unsteady lines 
7. Change of pressure in writing, seen 
in combinations of light and dark strokes 
8. Changes of direction in movement 
9. Unsteady strokes, especially upward 
ones 


Pointers On Detecting Forged Documents 
On page 584, September, 1938 issue. 
SEVEN STEPS IN 
DOCUMENT EXAMINATION 
1. Compare the letters in typewritten 
matter with samples of writing from 
the machine purported to have been used 
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by placing them side by side under a 
reading glass. Compare the same letters 
in each sample. 

2. Compare the ink under a reading 
glass or microscope. 

3. Compare the paper stock itself by 
means of a glass. * 

4. Note dissimilarities in pencil marks. 

5. Try to discover characteristics of 
the pen that was used. 

6. Examine erasures under a glass. 

7. In ease of doubt, refer the evidence 
to a laboratory. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


New Building Joins 
Public Relations Staff 


On page 400, July, 1938 issue. ‘ 
FIVE FEATURES OF THE BUILDING 
DEDICATION 


1. A two-day open house was held. 

2. Two more days were used to con- 
duet 5,000 school children through the 
new building. 

3. A special booklet 
services was distributed. 

4. Prizes were offered to school chil- 
dren for the best essays. 

5. The new air-conditioning system was 
demonstrated. 


deseribing the 





Our ‘‘History Room’’ Helps 
Public Relations Because It 
Serves Community Interests 
On page 456, August, 1938 issue. 
AMONG THOSE WHO USE THE 
‘HISTORY ROOM’’ 
Historical writers 
School classes 
Convention delegates 
Department and specialty stores 
Manufacturing concerns 
Other financial institutions 
Newspapers 
Communty celebrations 
. Service and luncheon elubs 
- Motion picture studios 
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We Know Our Customer 
Contacts Instantly 
On page 726, December, 1938 issue. 

THE TECHNIQUE OF FILING AND 
USING NEW BUSINESS FACTS 
Filing 
1. Information is typed on an 8 x 5 

eard and on an 8 x 5% control sheet. 

2. Both records are filed in a pocket of 
the visible cabinet. 

3. Records of each interview made by 
an officer are placed on the back of the 
eard. 

4. Suggestions for the next date for a 
eall are entered. 

5. New information is posted to the 
control sheet by an operator. 

6. The control sheet is kept in the file 
permanently. 

Using 

1. Information is supplied by all of- 
ficers and by the records of the bank. 

2. The prospect card is removed from 
the file as needed by officers. 

3. Officers are given cards on days 
when calls are to be made (as shown on 
the card). 

4. Signals are placed on the ecards to 
indicate the date of the next follow-up. 

5. The calls are controlled by a senior 
officer who assigns them to the one whom 
he considers best prepared. 

6. While a card is out, the control sheet 
is referred to for needed information. 

Also see lists under “Directors.” 
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PURCHASING 


Buy Paper Intelligently 
On page 496, August, 1938 issue. 

THREE ESSENTIAL QUESTIONS 

1. Time—How long does the form need 
to be kept? 

2. Use—How much handling will it get; 
how hard will it be handled? 

3. Purpose—Is it for use in typewriter 
or machine, or is it to be used with pen 
and ink? 


Forms Aid Control And 
Audit Of Purchases 
On page 558, September, 1938 issue. 
STEPS IN CONTROL AND AUDIT 


1. All supplies are purchased through 
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in all states of the Union 
and 
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the purchasing division. 

2. Each purchase order is keyed accord- 
ing to department and expense classifica- 
tion. 

3. Four differently colored carbons are 
made of each purchase order. 

4, Orders are mailed in window enve- 
lopes, to eliminate an addressing opera- 
tion. 

5. No invoice is approved for payment 
until stamped and initialed by the Audit- 
ing Department. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS 


How We Handle F.H.A. Questions 
On page 670, November, 1988 issue. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR HANDLING 
F. H. A. LOANS 


1. Be sure the correct description of 
the deed appears on the mortgage. 

2. It is poor policy to let inexperienced 
individuals ‘‘shop around’’ for bargains 
in materials. 

3. Contracts should contain time limit 
clauses. 

4. One foreclosure in a community may 
tend to retard the F.H.A. plan in that 
entire section. 

5. It is not a wise policy to advise any 
home owner to reduce the amount of 
hazard insurance he carries, regardless of 
the status of his mortgage. 

6. Contractor loans require close super- 
vision, especially if the contractor is 
unable to put up security for the funds 
advanced. 

7. It is better to accumulate any insur- 
ance savings in a fund for repairs, in- 


stead of using them to reduce the 
amounts of amortized payments. 
8. Documentary errors, in preparing 


mortgages and other F.H.A. papers, can 
be very costly in both time and money. 


RECORD STORAGE 


Record Storage Can Be Efficient 

On page 676, November, 1988 issue. 
IMPORTANT POINTS IN 

REMODELING THE STORAGE ROOM 


1. All material was measured for size 
and quantity. 

2. A classification and filing system 
was developed. 

3. Floor plan and elevation blueprints 
were drawn, showing the suggested lay- 
out of the room. 

4. Metal was substituted throughout 
for the old wooden shelves. 

5. Rolling ladders were installed to 
make upper tiers accessible. 

6. The re-arrangement made possible 
a second floor for future expansion. 

7. The boxes are designed so that mate- 
rial may be removed without carrying 
the box to the floor. 

8. The new shelving eliminates dust- 
eatching cracks and corners. 

9. Grille flooring on the second floor in- 
creases light and circulation of air. 


SAFE DEPOSIT MANAGEMENT 


Safe Deposit Principles and Practice 
On page 582, September, 1988 issue. 
SIX RULES FOR HANDLING 
CUSTOMERS 

1. Do not tell a customer what has 
been found when asking him if he has 
missed something from his box. 

2. Be unusually courteous and sympa- 
thetic when a loss is reported. 

3. Show customers your record 
access when any complaint is made. 

4. Do not accuse a customer of care- 
lessness, even when you know that a loss 
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of 


is due to his own mistake. 

5. Keep a sympathetic but firm atti- 
tude when dealing with strangers who 
apply for admission to the vault. 

6. Give special attention to old people, 
but always keep their boxes in their sight 
when it is necessary to carry the boxes 
for them. 


SERVICE CHARGES 


Depositors Help Us Figure Charges 
On page 462, August, 1988 issue. 

THE ELEVEN-POINT ROUTING 
WHICH SAVES OPERATING TIME 


1. Deposits are picked up from the 
tellers at frequent intervals during the 
day. 

2. The checker counts the number of 
local items and the number of those on 
which charges are to be made, and com- 
putes exchange charges which are entered 
in a form provided in the teller’s stamp. 

3. The calculator operator proves the 
total against the deposit slip. 


4. The head bookkeeper sorts the 
deposit slips by ledgers. 
5. Ledger clerks make the ledger 


entries. 

6. Items are posted to the statements. 

7. The Recordak clerk photographs 
the deposit tickets the following morn- 
ing. 

8. The bookkeeper then files the de- 
posit slips in alphabetical order to be 
used the following month by the analysis 
department which saves detail posting 
daily. 

9. On the first of the month, the aver- 
age balance for each depositor is com- 
puted, and this figure is placed on the 
stub of the customer’s statement which 
has been retained by the bank. The num- 
ber of checks drawn is placed on these 
stubs by clerks who package the can- 
celled checks. 

10. The analysis clerk computes all the 
charges, using the balances, number of 
checks, and the figures from the original 
deposit tickets. 

11. The charges are itemized on the 
account analysis sheet, which is sent to 
the customer as explanation of the charge 
made against his account. 


WHAT CUSTOMERS LEARN 

1. To use a deposit ticket that fits the 
size of deposit. 

2. To enter separately: a. checks on 
this bank; b. checks and drafts on other 
Chicago banks, post office and express 
money orders; ¢. checks and drafts on 
other towns and cities; e. currency; f. 
silver. 

3. To enter the grand total from add- 
ing machine tape list of all post office 
and express money orders and not itemize 
each order. 

4, The reasons for various charges and 
the method of computing each. 

5. The various services offered by the 
bank. 


Also see lists under “Small Checking Accounts.” 


SMALL CHECKING ACCOUNTS 


How To Make Small 
Checking Accounts Pay 
On page 389, July, 1988 issue. 
REASONS WHY THIS SERVICE 
CHARGE WORKS 


1. Experience shows only inconsequen- 
tial loss of accounts following increase in 
charges. 

2. The service charge basis should be as 
simple and understandable as it is pos- 
sible to make it. 

3. One of the great contributions which 











the ‘‘ pay-as-you-go’’ systems have made 
is an appreciation by the customer of the 
necessity for charges. 

4. When a customer finds the increased 
charges too expensive, the bank should 
have some such ‘‘ pay-as-you-go’’ service 
ready to offer him. 

5. A charge of 50 cents for $100 bal- 
ances and 25 cents for $200 balances, 
with no free items, is more salable and 
equitable than a dollar charge with 15 
items. Both are equally profitable to the 
bank. 

6. Since the deposit ticket accounts for 
approximately 30% of total commercial 
department handling costs, it should def- 
initely be included as an item. 


Small Checking Accounts 

Increase Profits 

On page 581, October, 1938 issue. 
THE TECHNIQUE 


1. We secure the accounts through 
newspaper advertisements directed to- 
ward people of average income—and 
especially toward their wives, who 
usually manage the money. 

2. We charge five cents per check and 
require no minimum balance. 

3. We encourage frequent visits to the 
bank, and activity in the accounts. 

4. We circularize these new customers 
by means of enclosures with their month- 
ly statements. This material explains and 
offers our various other services. 

5. We make it a point to visit with 
these new customers about their affairs 
whenever opportunity arises. 


THE BENEFITS 


1. The direct result—we realize an 
average of $100 weekly from the 1,000 
new accounts. 

2. We have secured a large number of 
loans on home appliances and remodeling 
projects. 

3. We are beginning to get Christmas 
and Vacation Club business from these 
customers, in the savings department. 

4. We are renting safe deposit boxes 
to these new customers. 

5. We are noticing a definite effect on 
these people: their checking accounts are 
giving them _self-esteem—encouraging 
them to become more substantial, more 
businesslike, more thrifty, and more de- 
sirable as credit risks. 


TAXES 


1. Supplemental Tazes of State Banks, page 402, 
July, 1938 issue. __ 

2. Taxation of Gifts, page 650, November, 1938 
issue, 

8. Tazation of Life Insurance Proceeds, page 714, 
December, 1938 issue. 





Bank Trade Marks 
And Public Relations 


(Continued from page 20) 


on the San Francisco water front in 1849. 
When the bay was filled in extending the 
city an additional fifteen blocks, it was cov- 
ered with earth and not found until our 
original bank building at Clay and Mont- 
gomery Streets was built and parts of the 
ship were dug up by the excavating crew. 

L. E. TOWNSEND 

Assistant Vice President 

Bank of America, N. T. & S. A. 

San Francisco, California 


“A ship ties in well with our name and we 
think helps impress our title in the minds of 
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the public. The bank was founded in 1850 
primarily to serve the lake interests, and the 
use of the ship identifies it, to a certain 
extent, with this important phase of business 
of Western New York.” 

M. J. CAMPBELL 

Assistant Vice President 

Marine Midland Group, Inc. 
Buffalo, New York 


"The lion in our trade-mark is a drawing of 
the one in front of the Chicago Art Institute 
which is a sculpture discussed all over the 
world and is one of the oldest in the city. 
In selecting it, we felt that it was symbolical 
of the City of Chicago, and that it typified to 
a certain degree such characteristics as 
strength, courage and leadership.” - 

C. L. PRICE 

Advertising and Publicity Manager 
City National Bank and Trust 


Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Maryland Bank Benefits 
From Feed Sales 


(Continued from page 33) 


ers to think of borrowing not as a 
special concession on the part of the 
bank, but as a regular business 
transaction. We believe that when 
our farmers think of borrowing in 
this way, they will not hesitate to 
come to the bank any more than 
they would hesitate to go to the feed 
dealer to buy a truckload of feed. 

Ihave some friends in the banking 
ing business in sections where live- 
stock feeding has not been so well- 
developed as it has here. I try to 
encourage those friends to do what 
they can to show farmers the value 
in raising dairy cattle or in feeding 
livestock of one kind or another. 
In some sections, poultry-raising 
has been well-developed; in other 
sections, the feeding of beef steers 
is the main industry on farms. 

The point is that there is always 
a daily cash market for livestock 
and dairy products, and cash income 
is assured. 

Of course, we need to follow the 
markets and continually estimate 
the possibility for loss because of a 
declining market, but usually we 
have our money loaned to farmers 
who would not be ruined even if 
they did suffer a loss. 

Outsiders sometimes wonder how 
bank officers can keep their fingers 
on sO many types of business. Of 
course, we on the inside know that 
the reason it is comparatively easy 
for us is that we have directors with 
different interests, through whom 
we can get first-hand information. 
That very service is perhaps the 
most important one that bank direc- 
tors perform. A wide variety of 
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Lins Partners, Mr. Banker! We’re both interested 
in increasing the wealth of the community .. . 
partners in seeing that farmers and their families have 
their share of the good things of life. 


I do my share by helping farmers with their breeding, 


feeding, management, and sanitation problems . 


oo 


supplying them with the best feed modern manufac- 
turing methods can produce . . . feeds that will produce 


prime feedlot results. 


You’re looking for more borrowers for your loanable 
funds. Let me remind you that what’s feed today is milk, 


eggs, and meat tomorrow . 


. . Salable produce that is 


good liquid security for any loan. 


Let’s work together to put the farmers of this com- 
munity on the road to profitable feeding . . . you with 
the cash loans they need . . . I with the Purina Program, 
farm-tested to produce more meat, more milk, more eggs. 


Let’s get together, Partner! 


The PURINA MERCHANT 
In Your Town 


The Store With the Checkerboard Sign 
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interests also makes a board of 
directors more valuable in passing 
on loans than it would be if the 
directors were all interested in the 
same line of business. 

We like farmers’ loans for the 
purchase of feed, farm machinery, 
automobiles, and the like, because 
they supply a substantial part of 
our income—because through these 
loans we help develop the business 
of the community—and because 
through these loans, we help to in- 
crease the wealth of this territory. 

We feel confident in making 
these loans because we have officers 


and directors who keep in close 
touch with the farming community, 
with the farmers’ plans, and with 
their ability to carry on their oper- 
ations successfully. 


Safe Deposit Principles 
And Practice 


(Continued from page 32) 


One Iowa bank rents new boxes 
by displaying accounts of fires in 
which valuables have been lost, or 
accounts of losses by theft. Here 


again, it is probably wise to avoid 
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stating that no such losses can occur 
when valuables are kept in a safe 
deposit box, but rather to let the 
customer assume that conclusion. 

So far, the ideas presented here 
have been those of caution, but 
something should be said in favor 
of aggressiveness in renting boxes. 
After all, boxes are expensive. The 
safe in which they are kept is ex- 
pensive. The bank should earn the 
proper income on that investment. 
Aggressive efforts should be con- 
tinually in operation until the capa- 
city of the vault has been reached. 
Rentals should represent an impor- 
tant part of the bank’s income. 

One source of box rentals that 
might well be developed in person 
is the group of local business men 
who handle legal cases for estates. 
Lawyers, judges, justices of the 
peace, and prominent business men 
frequently have opportunity to rec- 
ommend the use of boxes. If they 
are properly informed as to the 
boxes available in your bank, they 
are likely to be of considerable help 
in adding to the bank’s revenue. 

Treasurers of societies, churches, 
and so on often have need for an 
inexpensive box. Insurance agents 
very often can be of some assistance 
because they have occasion to know 
of insurance policies and other valu- 
able papers that should be prop- 
erly stored. Those who sell bonds 
locally may also give some valuable 
assistance. 


There is an opportunity some- 
where in your bank to eliminate 
waste operations. 


Eight Loan Hazards Of 
The Knitting Industry 


(Continued from paye 27) 


suit manufacturer, on the other 
hand, is limited to one season. In 
reality, the knitted sportswear sea- 
son has been extended to include 
also a season for cruisewear, which 
comes shortly before the regular 
fall season. For the summer months 
he makes a line of string knits suit- 
able for warm weather wear. This 
enables him to spread out his pro- 
duction. The sweater manufacturer 
with the proper equipment and a 
good selling organization capable of 
merchandising the products for the 
four seasons is thus in a better posi- 
tion to round out his volume. 

The swim suit manufacturer finds 
it more difficult to spread out his 
production, unless he has an exten- 
sive sales organization and the pro- 
motional facilities to sell his prod- 
ucts over a wide area. When it is 
cold in New York, it is swimming 
time in Florida and playtime in 
California. Besides, in between 
seasons, he can broaden his volume 
by selling his products to foreign 
countries. Even so, he manages to 
keep his plant busy throughout the 
year by making lines of sweaters 
and other types of sportswear. 

Weather, of course, is an impor- 
tant hazard. Cool weather during 
the swimming months may result 
in ruin for the swim suit manufac- 
turer, and unseasonal fall weather 
hurts the sales of the sweater manu- 
facturer. No better illustration of 
the hazard of weather can be given 


Our complete banking facilities in- 


sure out-of-town banks and bankers 


prompt, efficient and economical handling of ac- 


counts in Chicago— we invite you to use our facilities. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH LA 


SALLE STREET 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation ) 


than the present condition in the 
knit underwear industry. Last sea- 
son the underwear manufacturers, 
optimistic of a good season, speeded 
up their production. They could not 
forsee an unusually warm fall, with 
the result that an extensive carry- 
over of heavy weight goods gath- 
ered dust on themselves in whole- 
sale and retail establishments, a 
carryover which even now is a mat- 
ter of serious concern. 

The past year, the American silk 
hosiery industry was greatly con- 
cerned over the boycott of Japanese 
silk. Not only the manufacturer but 
wholesalers and retailers with large 
stocks of silk hosiery felt this con- 
cern. To realize the seriousness of 
the situation, it is necessary to state 
that the hosiery industry is entirely 
dependent on Japan for the supply 
of silk. Almost 70% of the total 
Japanese silk imports in the United 
States is consumed in the hosiery 
industry. A force of 30,000 workers 
is employed in throwing the silk 
used in this industry, in addition to 
the 100,000 employed in the manu- 
facture of the silk stockings. 

There was poor prospect of chang- 
ing over from silk to some other 
material, such as lisle. For one 
thing, a substantial part of the fine- 
gauge mechanical equipment used 
in the average hosiery mill does not 
easily lend itself to the manufac- 
ture of stockings out of yarn heavier 
than the fine silk yarn. Even if this 
could be done economically, consid- 
erable sales resistance would be 
encountered, for the vast majority 
of American women prefer silk 
stockings for style and comfort. 

While the hosiery industry is 
dependant on Japanese imported 
silk for the manufacture of stock- 
ings, it is interesting to observe that 
the raw material investment is rela- 
tively small as compared to the 
total value of the product. In a pair 
of stockings retailing at 85 cents 
the total value of the silk does not 
exceed 11 cents. Many have real- 
ized that the boycott would impose 
a hardship on American labor, 
which shares a big slice of the cost 
of manufacturing a pair of stock- 
ings, not to mention the heavy 
investment in machinery which is 
not of Japanese manufacture. 

All in all, the boycott has not 
been as effective as was feared, and 
judged by the huge production and 
sales of silk stockings, it has cer- 
tainly not constituted a _ serious 
hazard. 

But it is well for the banker who 
comes in contact with the knitting 
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industry to pay close attention to 
the item of raw material inventory. 
A too big inventory is fraught with 
danger, as a seasonal carryover may 
represent a _ serious loss. Styles 
change from season to season and 
so does the type of material used in 
the manufacture of knitted gar- 
ments. During the past few seasons, 
some heavy losses have been taken 
on material inventory, as witness 
the experience of the sweater indus- 
try. A number of manufacturers 
introduced two-tone sweaters, a 
combination of knitted and cloth 
fabrics. The style was short lived, 
and some who stocked up on cloth 
material in expectation of their sea- 
sonal production requirements had 
large stocks which represented a 
loss on their material investment. 
In not a few instances, this con- 
tributed to failures. 


Despite the hazards mentioned, 
the knitting industry is deserving 
of the attention of the banker. The 
banker who understands the prob- 
lem of the industry from first hand 
investigation is in a position to 
make profitable loans, as is evi- 
denced by the fact that financial 
factors specializing in the needs of 
this industry have generally done a 
thriving business. 


Lifetime Gifts And The 
Estate Tax 


(Continued from page 11) 


estate taxes. Since Mr. Astor of his 
own free will chose to make an 
irrevocable trust, the court rea- 
soned that avoidance of estate taxes 
must have been his primary motive; 
therefore the transfer was declared 
to have been in contemplation of 
death. . 


PROPER PROCEDURE To re- 
view, it is the duty of the executor 
to prove that transfers during life- 
time after September 8, 1916, valued 
at $5,000 or more were not made 
in contemplation of death. Should 
the transferor die within two years 
after the date the gift is made, pre- 
sumption arises in favor of the gov- 
ernment that such was the case. To 
rebut this presumption successfully, 
it must be shown that either there 
was a bona fide sale; that despite 
advanced age, the donor was in 
excellent health and active in busi- 
ness affairs; that the main purpose 
was to confer independent means 
upon the donor’s family; or that 
there was a desire to reduce busi- 
ness responsibilities. Other motives, 
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ours for 


Good Service 


BELL 
TELEPHONE 
SYSTEM 


such as the settling of domestic dif- 
ficulties or arranging for a life in- 
come to prevent management dis- 
putes are usually deemed purposes 
associated with the further expec- 
tation of life. 

Each case is reviewed and decided 
on its own merits and care should 
be taken to provide a full and com- 
plete record of the reasons actuating 
the gift as well as medical records 
attesting the state of the donor’s 


The people use the tele- 
phone—in this country 
nearly everybody. 


The people operate the 
telephone—about 300,000 
of them in the Bell System. 


The people own the tele- 
phone business. There are 
about ‘750,000 owners of 
Bell System securities. 


All of this works to- 
gether to give you the best 
telephone service in the 
world at the lowest possi- 
ble cost. 


health. To insure accurate state- 
ments on the part of all concerned, 
they should be sworn to and wit- 
nessed before unbiased and repu- 
table witnesses. 


Borrowing customers should be 
made to understand that it is not 
a matter of honesty but rather a 
matter of ability to earn money that 
must be the chief ingredient back 
of a credit standing. 
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Steel Storage Files 


The Steel Storage File Company, 
Cleveland, confronts me with the 
query: “Why store important rec- 
ords in cardboard, when steel is 
better and cheaper?” 





Well, I’m sensible enough not to 
get myself into deep water by tak- 
ing sides with anybody in answer- 
ing a rhetorical question like that! 
I’m just a reporter, after all—so 
I'll content myself with passing it 
on to you, together with a very 
logical set of arguments by which 
the Steel Storage people substan- 
tiate their premise: 

“The files, specifically designed 
for the storage of permanent and 
semi-active bank records, are tail- 
or-made to fit any printed form. 


They are made of  substantial- 
weight steel, with a welded-in 
interior reinforcement. By means 


of an ingenious locking device, files 
desired height—all securely locked 
together. They combine all the 
functional and safety features of 
front office files. The readily-re- 
movable drawers are equipped with 
gliders, positive stops, handles, and 
label holders.” 
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= EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY IDEAS 
FROM THE BANKERS SECRETARY'S NOTEBOOK : 


work. 


A new year, a new issue of Bankers Monthly, a new list of ideas to help you in you 
I hope you have found some value in my “‘column”’ during its first year, just 


past, and that it will continue to be even more helpful to you during the months to 


come. 


Other most convincing arguments 
are the elimination of shelving and 
erection costs, the lessening of fire 
hazards, and the prevention of 
destruction by rodents. Users also 
report savings in storage space and 
reduction in clerical time. 


Typewriter Ribbon 


Several months ago, I told you 
about the Clear-Print Stamp Pad 
—a processed block of wood with 
which a _ special, highly concen- 
trated stamp ink is used. 

It seems that during the exten- 
sive research which resulted in this 
pad, the Phillips Process Company 
made a number of significant dis- 
coveries in the compounding of con- 
centrated inks. Later they found 
that the same methods could be 
applied to the manufacture of type- 
writer ribbons. Result—the new 
Clear-Print Silk Ribbon! 





Twice the life of an ordinary 
cotton ribbon is claimed by the 
Phillips people—because the silk 
cuts through less easily—anc be- 
cause the concentrated ink has 
“greater capillary action, more 
rapid recuperation, and a longer 
clean write.” 

Those technical terms throw me 
all in a fog, but I do know that my 
own typist is highly pleased with 
the one she has been using for 
several weeks. One feature, of par- 
ticular significance for bank cor- 
respondence and records, is that, 
while the ink will not dry within 





May 1939 be a HAPPY New Year for you—every month of it. 


Sincerely, 


Mary Manning 


the ribbon, it dries almost instantly 
on paper—and the impressions are 
“fast” to light. 

The manufacturer certainly is 
positive of this ribbon’s qualities— 
he guarantees it to be the best 
ribbon you ever used, or you can 
have your money back! 


Money Changer 


The name “C. L. Downey” has long 
been synonymous with money 
packaging equipment and supplies. 
This nationally known Cincinnati 
company has now added to its line 
a money changer which is so com- 
pact in size, so simple in operation, 
and so reasonable in price that you 
won’t need further to postpone put- 
ting in those additional changers 
you’ve been needing for so long. 
Besides being only half as heavy 
and one-third as big as standard- 
sized machines of this type, the 
Downey Changer offers several very 
practical features. The simplified 
keyboard (only 22 keys) speeds 
operation amazingly. The automatic 
keylock makes it possible to detect 
and correct errors before the coins 
are ejected. It gives change in any 
amount from one cent to one dollar. 
And does it almost noiselessly, 
since the coin tray is bakelite. 
Shown above the changer in the 
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illustration is the new Change Tray, 
which racks up $79.80 worth of 
coins in units of 10. This enables 


























tellers to reload wells in the 
Changer, or to supply “bulk” 
change, quickly and accurately. 











Because of the staggered arrange- 
ment, coins in any pocket may be 
removed without disturbing any of 
the other pockets. 

The Tray slips off the counter 
stand for vault storage—or may be 
had without the stand for use 
separate from the Changer. 









































Mimeograph Stencil 











If you have a mimeograph in your 
bank (and few banks would be 
without one, these days) you will 
be interested in the Tempo Sur- 
printed Stencil made by Milo 
Harding Co., Ltd., of Pittsburgh 
and Los Angeles. 





























































It’s a “different” kind of stencil, 
in that.it has the margins and scales 
printed directly on the stencil sheet 
itself, as well as on the backing 
sheet. This makes it possible to 
space and arrange the letter or 
announcement or other copy right 
on the typewriter, without any of 
the preliminary planning or the 
trial-and-error method of typing 
several test sheets to see how the 
copy fits. 

That means a big saving in time 
(imporant element in bank work). 
It also conserves the operator’s 
eyes and energy. The work is more 
accurate and layout of the copy 
almost takes care of itself, because 
the operator can always see exactly 
what she is doing. 

The Tempo would appear to be 
an extremely economical and long- 
wearing stencil, too. The manufac- 
turers assure me that records of as 
high as 42,000 copies from one 
stencil are not at all uncommon! 
And 42,000 add up to a lot of copies, 
according to my best high school 
arithmetic. 
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Memoranda Books 


The other day I heard of a bank 
“down East” that has started what 
sounds like a very effective piece 
of good will promotion. They have 





compiled a list of birthdays of all 
the important depositors and bor- 
rowing customers. When each 
birthday rolls around, the customer 
receives a congratulatory letter 
and a beautiful little pocket mem- 
oranda book, the latter stamped 
with the bank’s seal in gold. The 
idea, they say, is already producing 
some splendid reactions. 

The book they’re using is one of a 
new, inexpensive line recently an- 
nounced by William Exline, Inc., of 
Cleveland, Ohio. The covers are 
available in a wide variety of grains 
and colors, with an embossed design 
and the gold stamping. Instead of 
a seal, you might prefer the bank’s 
name, or perhaps a sales message 
for your trust department, safe de- 
posit, or the like. Each book con- 
tains 48 ruled pages, as well as a 
two-year calendar. An advertise- 
ment may be substituted for one 
of the calendar pages. 

This strikes me as being a nicely 
personalized kind of remembrance 


that should pay very satisfactory 
“dividends.” 


We Help Our Customers 


Succeed 
(Continued from page 7) 

This information, together with 
data gathered in conference, helps 
us to form an opinion as to what 
has so far transpired in his business 
and to plan accordingly. The bank 
statements show us how he has used 
his bank, how the bank has used 
him, and how we should plan and 
advise in our relationship. 

But, back of the statements, there 
must be character and ability. These, 
as well as experience, are given 
their full measure of credit in an 
interview. 

The necessity for carrying a sub- 
stantial bank balance for credit’s 
sake cannot be overemphasized. 
Furthermore, it is one of the great- 
est forces for moral stamina, and 





gives one a sense of independence, 
otherwise never realized. It calls 
for sacrifice, in most cases, but a 
sacrifice well worth while. What 
constitutes an adequate balance 
depends upon the goal to be’reached 
and has a direct relationship with 
the credit involved. 

I asked one of our customers how 
hé had settled the question appar- 
ently so definitely and so satisfac- 
torily. With a look of understand- 
ing, he said: 

“For years I tried to preserve a 
good credit rating by paying bills 
at once, but it was a ceaseless 
scramble for money, for I lacked 
capital, and my bank balance was 
forever in peril. Finally I went to 
my sources of supply and set up a 
definite sixty and ninety day credit. 
Turnovers were well within that 
time, and from then on, I had a 
bank balance, and what is more, a 
borrowing capacity commensurate 
with that balance. I have used this 
borrowing capacity with discretion 
many times and, in so doing, have 
timed my loan and my buying so as 
to take advantage of cash discounts. 
These are the simple rules of my 
success. The real turning point of 
my business career came when I 
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25% of ALL Banks 
in America 


have found that 
William Exline 
prices assure 
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113 Hamilton Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


A few territories are still open to 
salesmen with a bank following 
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“Take a Letter’ 


Postage stamp market information may be 
obtained by simply having your secretary 
write for free literature regarding current 
market prices or Appraisals. 


MINT SHEET BROKERAGE CO. e@ Have Her 


412 Caxton Bide. Cleveland, Ohio Write Today 
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has advertising value 
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From 
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set about to build a bank balance 
for myself.” 

A man may have to raise capital 
among friends, or borrow from an 
individual interested in his line of 
endeavor, or operate under a def- 
inite policy of extended credit, or 
incorporate and sell stock. How- 
ever it is done, there must be a 
definite plan to maintain an ade- 
quate bank balance. 


Depression and hard times have 
no place in our conferences, for we 
believe they are used too easily by 
some men as excuses for mistakes 
and sheer laziness. We are not so 
sanguine as to say, “There has been 
noe depression”, but we do know 
that when storms struck the mari- 
ner of old, he reefed his sails, threw 
out his drag anchor, poured oil on 
the troubled waters, and held his 
course until he finally came to port! 

We encourage budgets, private 
and business, for they are safe 
charts. 


Turning again to our bank oper- 
ating policy, there is a healthy 
activity at all times and in all sea- 
sons in our bank, which has its 
psychological effect on our cus- 
tomers. 


This has been brought about by 
a wide diversity of bank interests in 
all trades and professions, which is 
maintained by frequent analysis of 
this representation and _ gradual 
addition of select customers when 
needed to maintain the average 
ratio of the trade. 


This diversity of interest is an 
added safety guarantee to our bank 
investment program, and also de- 
velops an ever increasing circle of 
friends. 


The personality of our officers is 
responsible for the friendly, success- 
ful growth of the bank. An astute 
selection of similarly-minded em- 
ployees has sustained them. A 
public relations department fully 
in accord with prevailing policies is 
gradually being developed to pre- 
serve and protect interests of clients 
and bank alike. 


A. B. A. President On 
“Something For Nothing” 


“Prosperity won’t come through 
granting indiscriminate pensions 
and subsidies which will add to our 
already too heavy burden of taxes,” 
delegates to the convention of the 
American Bankers Association were 
told by Philip A. Benson, president. 

“From time immemorial there 
have been those who wanted some- 


thing for nothing,” Mr. Benson said. 
“Give us, they say, substantial pen- 
sions and we will agree to spend the 
money and consume goods. One 
proposal is that tickets or warrants 
be distributed to a large number of 
people entitling the holder to goods 
and commodities. The idea is that 
by using these tickets and consum- 
ing goods a certain activity will be 
created that will bring profit and 
satisfaction to everyone. 


“They lose sight of the clearly 
established fact that any such group 
will be taking something they have 
not earned; that they will be con- 
suming things that have been pro- 
duced by the toil of others, that they 
will be reducing the amount of 
goods available for workers and 
their families. True, they will be 
getting something for nothing, but 
this will be possible only because 
other people will be paying the 
bills. 

“It seems clear that in the long 
run the only things that can be dis- 
tributed are things that have been 
produced; that all these things come 
from labor combined with the prod- 
ucts of the earth; that plant and 
machinery are the tools furnished 
by capital; that business consists in 
producing the raw materials, con- 
verting them into usable goods and 
commodities, transporting and mar- 
keting them, and furnishing the 
numerous services incident to these 
operations. 


“You recognize the _ pressure 
groups to which I have referred,” 
Mr. Benson continued. “I want you 
to recognize another influence. Gov- 
ernment, when it taxes business 
concerns and individuals, is taking 
a share of the product of industry, 
and the share taken by government 
gets larger and larger. 


“No one would curtail the ordi- 
nary and necessary functions of 
government, our lives, liberties, 
fortunes and well-being depend on 
them. But to extend government 
beyond its regular sphere, to widen 
its activities, to increase greatly the 
number who derive support from it, 
creates an additional burden on 
industry and one that it should not 
have to bear.” 


A Spare Time Job 


If you discover some employee 
who seems to have spare time on 
his hands, ask him to check your 
list of stockholders to determine 
how many of them fail to use all 
the services offered by your bank. 
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“BUYING AND STOCK KEEPING 
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The observations of this author in handling checks in the making of 
cash letters will be of great benefit to other bank operating officers. 


By ALVIN J. VOGEL 


Manager, Distribution Department, 
Lake Shore Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago, Illinois 


time is lost by searching all over the 
face of the check to get the number 
to put on the transit letter in place 
of the bank’s name. 

Just because there is no uniform- 
ity in the placing of these numbers, 
and no uniformity in the size of the 
type, a part of the value of the use 
of transit numbers is lost. The 
original purpose was to make it 
unnecessary to list the name and 
address of those institutions to 
which checks were to be sent for 
collection. The number is a splen- 
did thing—but when it takes longer 
to find it than it would to write out 
the name of the bank on the cash 
letter, then it does not serve its 
proper purpose. 

My suggestion is that all banks 


Here is the author's conception of ideal checks, with transit information oriented in the upper righthand corner to facilitate rapid handling. 


70-204 


7-DET. 





Money And Time Saved By - 
Printing Cheeks Correctly 


follow the practice of putting the 
transit number in the upper right- 
hand corner of every check printed, 
regardless of whether it is the 
bank’s own check or one printed for 
customers. If that is done, the 
bank’s transit number, the amount 
of the check, and the signature of 
the drawer will then be in a straight 
line, vertically, and can all be 
checked quickly without picking up 
each check from the pile. The illus- 
tration shows how this can be done 
correctly. 

I must admit that very few banks 
now follow this practice. That is 
why transit work is probably more 
expensive than it should be. As a 
matter of fact, I have seen checks 
with no transit number at all. This 
causes the waste of a great deal of 
time for the transit department of 
every bank that handles such 
checks. 

Another improvement which can 



















be made is to print the transit num- 
ber with a line under it, and be- 
neath that line, a number indicat- 
ing the federal reserve bank through 
which the check is to be cleared. If 
the check is cleared at a branch of 
the federal reserve bank, then an 
abbreviation of the name of the 
town in which that branch is located 
should be added. 

For example, let us say that the 
transit number of the bank is 87- 
313. Such a check would be cleared 
through the Nashville Branch of the 
Sixth Federal Reserve District. The 
number should be written, there- 
fore, with “87-313” above the line 
and “6 Nash.” below the line. 

This, of course, would not be 
necessary in every state, because in 
some states there are no branches of 
the federal reserve banks. Even 
there, however, it would be very 
helpful to put below the line the 
number of the Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict in which the check is to be 
cleared. This would save a great 
deal of time in sorting checks. 

Mis-sorts would be far less fre- 
quent, and the work in every bank 
that handles such checks would be 
greatly reduced. There would be 
no need for looking up banks to see 
if they are par banks. We believe 
that every idea that can possibly 
be developed for reducing bank 
expenses these days should be de- 
veloped and should be shared with 
others. We are glad to share this 
idea, and hope that sharing it may 
result in a gradual improvement in 
the placing of large transit num- 
bers where they may be quickly 
seen. 


STRAYER 


24 gauge steei— 
Green or Brown. 
Any size you wish 
tailer made—cost 
low. 


Fifty Years Ago In 
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The face value of the bonds pur- 
chased for the sinking fund, accord- 
ing to law, last fiscal year, was 
$51,464,300. The premium paid was 
over $8,000,000, a tangible sign of 
the improved borrowing power of 
the United States since the loan was 
negotiated. 


New Year Greetings 


To our subscribers, and other 
numerous readers, we tender good 
wishes for the New Year. The pros- 
pects for the internal trade of this 
vast and growing country are as 
good as the people can reasonably 
expect on the average, and our 
advice to all is to work wisely and 
industriously on established lines, 
giving little heed to schemes for 
sudden gain. It would be a good 
idea if more of our people hence- 
forth valued industry for its own 
sake rather than its product as the 
sole and final object. Profit, as the 
ultimate object of industry, would 
then be chastened in harmony with 


Hinged Lid style C—Tan corrugated 
paper—130 steck sizes - 


SUPPLIES 


Transfer filing boxes—steel and paper—5 styles 
Coin Boxes and trays—steel and paper 
Lock-Seal Night Depository Bags (used by thousands of banks) 
Strap-Lock Zipper top night depository bags 
Coin Bags—Wallets—Coin Wrappers—Bill Straps 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. 


NEW BRIGHTON, PA. 


Bank Supplies Since 1914 





the natural law of our condition, 
and give a finer and happier satis- 
faction to the mind. 


Senator Gray’s words in the 
Senate on the Frye motion, 10th 
ultimo, in reference to Germany’s 
aggressive movements, will find a 
hearty response in the minds of 
every sensible, thinking citizen. 
War is so terrible an evil that it is 
well and wisely provided that the 
executive has no legal power for or 
against it—that power being in the 
hands of Congress, or, in other 
words, the people. 


The first cost of a new industry is 
the great obstacle. Plant, interest 
on money, experiments, want of 
knowledge of details and market- 
ing. Once these obstacles are over- 
come, manufacturing becomes less 
and less expensive. Here comes in 
the need of protection in a new 
country to nurse the infant industry 
and induce capital. 


Value Of Savings Banks 


The Comptroller of the Currency, 
with characteristic zeal, has made 
extended and painstaking efforts to 
ascertain the credits to depositors 
with savings banks throughout the 
Union. He makes the total approxi- 


mate $1,360,000,000, or about $22 | 
to the head of our population. Of | 


course, this is invested, and per 
contra, is a debt, but the borrowers 


are using the money judiciously, for | 


all the savings institutions of the 
country are doing well, and this 
means that borrowers are paying 
their interest promptly. One saves 
and another uses. 

It is quite probable that the debtor 
side of the account is the strongest 
argument in favor of savings insti- 
tutions. They offer an incentive to 
economy. That economy is surplus 


earnings over personal wants. This | 


surplus is concentrated under units 
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of management, and is distributed 
in small loans to those who use the 
money to advantage. Money is ever 
on its travels. Like gravitation, it is 
constantly in action. The savings 
banks of our country are like the 
great cisterns of the Nile valley, 
from whence rivulets flow and fer- 
tilize in all directions. 


It certainly seems strange, but it 
is not the less true, that few people 
reckon interest alike, and very few 
as the laws of their respective states 
prescribe. Some calculate with a 
year of 365 days; others at 360 days 
only; some by days; others by 
months and days; others use the 
New York rule. 

Some sharp dealers use one 
method when collecting, another 
one when paying interest. There is 
also much uncertainty amongst the 
craft as to how to charge interest on 
long paper, or on past-due paper, 
or on paper on which part payments 
have been credited. 


In railroad building, the year 
1888 was not remarkable for the 
number of miles constructed, as 
compared with other years, but the 
building was of a most useful kind, 
and more efficient in local advantage 
to the people than almost any year’s 
building heretofore. 

The total mileage was over 7,000, 
and of this the southern tier of 
states claim 2,000; Kansas, 600; and 
California, 600. The mileage of 
1888 was almost entirely local, in 
the way of branches or short con- 
necting lines to facilitate quicker 
distribution of out and in traffic 
with the trunk lines. 


Silver dollars to the number of 
23,000,000 weighing 700 tons, have 
just been stowed away in the new 
Treasury vaults at Washington. The 
Nation is buying and keeping the 
bulk of our silver in the country to 
give it a home market. The pros- 
pect for bimetallism is improving 
in Europe. 


How To Increase 
Loan Value 


(Continued from page 23) 
how is the commodity record main- 
tained? 

“Other than previously men- 
tioned, have you any criticism or 
comment to make regarding the 
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manner in which the branch records 
are maintained, or on the manner 
in which the branch is handling the 
account? 

“Is the borrower’s payroll paid up 
to date? 

“Losses during storage (percent- 
age of degrade, shrinkage, evapor- 
ation, and so on.).” 

Another three-pdge section is 
used to elicit information from the 
borrower, covering such phases as 
the ownership of the warehouse 
property, the lease of the ware- 
house by the warehouse company, 
the terms of the warehouse stor- 
age agreement, warehousing costs, 
losses during storage, and when 
and how inventories are taken. 

The condition of the warehouse 
is comprehensively covered in an- 
other four-page section, in which 
is included a description of the 
warehouse premises, the type of its 
construction, the physical hazards, 
the proper use of signs to designate 
the goods pledged to the bank, the 
presence of goods warehoused to 
anyone other than this bank, and 
many other items of importance, 
including pictures showing the con- 
dition of the warehouse. 

Finally, the field inspector is re- 
quired to fill out a questionnaire 
concerning the warehouse com- 
pany’s bonded employees, their 
names, positions and approximate 
ages, their abilities for the tasks 
assigned to them, whether they are 
related to the borrower or receive 
compensation from any other 
source than the warehouse company 
which employs them, and whether 
a generally satisfactory condition 
exists in this respect to offer full 
protection to the bank. 


Thus, it will be seen that the 
commodity loan department not 
only establishes a loan basis for 
commodities with great care, assists 
in the solicitation and the making 
of the loan, but that it also sur- 
rounds the loan with the greatest 
protection possible until that loan 
is paid. 


A FINAL WORD Loans secured 
by field warehouse receipts, when 
properly solicited, made, and fol- 
lowed up, are sound, safe, and 
secured. They may be the means 
of bringing back your volume of 
loans, and—more important—in- 
creasing your income. 

There is nothing mysterious about 
field warehousing, or the financing 
of field warehouse receipts. Such 
loans must be made carefully and 
watched constantly—but isn’t this 
true of all types of credit? 


tt 


Founded concurrently with the 
first constitutional Workmen's 
Compensation Law, Employ- 
ers Mutual has gained pre- 
eminence in that field through - 
aggressive service and strict 
adherence to principles of fair 
play. Its policy holders profit 
through reduced premiums and 
uninterrupted production. You 
will be interested in the facts. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 
HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WIS. 


Branch offices in the principal 
cities of the Middle West. Con- 
sult your Telephone Directory. 
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AUTOMATIC TON WRAPPERS 


Wrap all coins from 1c to $1.00. The diameter 
of the coin automatically exposes correct total 
and denomination through the red windows. 
Only “‘Steel-Strong” built precision machinery 
can print and punch these wrappers in the 
exact relation necessary for accurate register 
and complete protection. 
ECONOMY “Steel-Strong” Automatic 
Wrappers save time for tellers, 
stockkeepers and depositors and since they 
wrap any denomination, there is far less waste 
in supplies delivered to depositors. 
FREE Write for generous samples, prices 
and name of your nearest dealer. 


The CL.DOWNEY CO. 


941-943 CLARK ST. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








Contemplated, Contracted 
And Under Way 


Merchants National Bank, Mobile, 
Ala.—two story addition—$240,- 
000. 

First State Bank, Cement, Okla.— 
new building. 

First National Bank, Manchester, 
Tenn.—remodeling. 


BANK BUILDING NEWS: 


N. Y.—remodeling—$70,000. 

First National Bank, Kissimmee, 
Fla.—new building—$25,000. 

Bank of America, Brentwood, Cal. 
—remodeling and addition—$20,- 
000. 

Federal Reserve Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla.—remodeling, indirect 
lighting, new heating system— 
$60,000. 


Salamanca Trust Co., Salamanca, Oswego County Trust Co., Fulton, 





LOOKS LIKE 
A GOOD YEAR 


S YOUR bank building ready to 
handle the increased business? Is 
it as modern as you would like, large 
as it should be, handsome enough 


to be a good advertisement? 


Whether it’s modernizing or rebuild- 


ing, a new front or new fixtures, 


you'll need the benefit of our twenty- 
five years of experience... and the 


economy of our single contract plan. 


Our representative will make a call 


without obligation. 


ST. LOUIS 
BANK BUILDING 
& EQUIPMENT CO. 


NINTH AND SIDNEY: ST. LOUIS 




















N. Y.—enlarging and remodeling 
—$70,000. 

American National Bank, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich.—remodeling additional 
space. 

South Carolina National 
Seneca, S. C.—remodeling. 

First Trust Co., Wellsville, N. Y.— 
remodeling, new vault. 


Bank, 


Special Installations 


First National Bank of Portland, 
Lakeview, Ore.—automatic oil 
heater. 

First National Bank, Madill, Okla. 
—Venetian blinds. 

Central State Bank, Hutchinson, 
Kan.—new vault. 

First National Bank, Odon, Ind.— 
new vault, glass brick and alu- 
minum front, stoker. 

Onslow Savings Bank, Onslow, Ia. 
—new fixtures. 

Citizens Bank, Ava, Mo.—tile floor, 
Venetian blinds. 

First National Bank, Cincinnati, 
Ohio—indirect lighting, air con- 
ditioning. 

Northern Bank, Milwaukee, Wis.— 
new vaults. 

Franklin National Bank, Franklin, 
N. H.—air conditioning. 

First National Bank, Harper, Kan. 
—acoustical ceiling. 


The Monthly Bond 
Meeting 

(Continued from page 29) 
be made, of course, in unusual 
cases. But, in general, I think we 
should plan to make changes in our 
list only when we reinvest in bonds 
that fit into the quality and maturity 
objectives that we have agreed 
upon.” 

Mr. Jones speaks up: “Another 
point occurs to me, gentlemen. 
During 1933-37, we reduced our 
holdings of second grade bonds to 
some extent but we were caught 
with a substantial commitment in 
them when the market cracked 
wide open in 1937. In retrospect, it 
seems to me that we might have 
gotten rid of more of these issues 
than we did, if we had not spent 
so much time trying to pick advan- 
tageous switches. In other words, 
we might be much better off today 
if our thoughts had been concen- 
trated on improving our portfolio 
rather than looking for trading 
profits.” 

“I think there is a good deal of 
truth in that,” says the President. 
“TI also believe another serious mis- 
take we made was in hoping that 
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we would be able to pick the top 
of the market for selling our second 
grade stuff. We missed it, just as 
most other banks did, and just as 
most banks missed their chances to 
sell back in 1931. Super Super- 
visory Service did not predict a 
major bear market in 1937 and I 
have not heard of any other ad- 
visory firm that did. I think we 
should face the fact that we can- 
not hope to pick the top of the 
market.” 

“Then what policy can we follow 
with respect to second grade 
issues?” asks Mr. Brown. ' 

“Tt seems to me the only sensible 
course is to plan to make steady 
progress at all times in eliminating 
undesirable holdings,” answers the 
President. “Like most investors, we 
get optimistic when prices rise. 
The only solution is to have a 
definite policy to sell some of our 
second grade bonds whenever the 
market is at all favorable, even if 
we feel that prices may go higher.” 

The directors agree that such a 
statement should be included in the 
investment program. 

“By next month, Gentlemen,” 
says the President, closing the 
meeting, “I hope that Mr. Clark and 
I will be able to present for your 
consideration a complete statement 
of the policies and aims that we 
have been formulating during the 
past eight months. The meeting is 
adjourned.” 


Can Government Bonds 
Be Made Taxable? 


(Continued from page 15) 


of Federal employees. However de- 
sirable in tax theory such an 
arrangement may be (most author- 
ities recommend it) it is important 
to note that it is the Congress and 
not the sovereign states that would 
determine the adequacy of the com- 
pensation they will 
yielding their right to issue tax- 
exempt securities. 


Whether the Federal Government 
by congressional action, or the 
States by constitutional amendment, 
have the right to make this deter- 
mination is a question which will be 
squarely before the Congress dur- 
ing the debate on this issue at the 
next session. In the balance may 
hang all-important principles of 
state sovereignty and our dual sys- 
tem of government. 


Your list of stockholders should 
be your best source of new loans. 
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1939 Buying Opportunity 


If you are in the market for bank supplies, services or equipment 


Ak Mary Manning The Bankers’ Secretary 


She renders a unique service to bankers. An inquiry on any 


item listed below will bring prompt information. 


This is a Rand M¢Nally service, without charge or obligation. 














































1 Accounting Machines 
2 — Accounting and Audit Con- 
tro 
3 Adding Machines 
4 Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 
5 Addressing Machines 
6 Addressing Machine Plates, Sten- 
cils, etc. 
7 Adhesives 
8 Air Conditioning Equipment 
9 Alarms, Bank Vault 
10 Architects and Builders 
11 Autographic Registers 
12 Bandit Resisting Enclosures and 
Alarm Systems 
13 Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
14 Bank Directories 
15 Bankers’ Note Cases 
16 Banking By Mail Envelopes 
17 Banking Textbooks 
18 Bookkeeping Machine Desks 
19 Bronze and Brass Signs 
20 Burglar Alarms 
21 Calculating Machines 
22 Calendars 
23 Carbon Paper and Inked Ribbons 
24 Card and Ledger Guides 
25 Central Files 
26 Chairs, Aluminum 
27 Chairs, Posture 
28 Chair Pads and Cushions 
29 Changeable Signs 
30 Check Book Covers 
31 Check Cancelling Perforators 
32 Check Certifiers 
33 Check Dispensers 
34 Check Endorsers 
35 Check Files 
36 Check Protectors 
37 Checks 
38 Check Signers 
39 Check Sorting Trays 
40 Check Sorters 
41 Check Stub Holders 
42 Chime Clock Systems 
43 Christmas Savings 
44 Clips, Paper 
45 Clocks, Advertising 
46 Coin Bags 
47 Coin Boxes 
48 Coin Cards 
49 Coin Changers 
50 Coin Clocks 
51 Coin Counting Machines 
52 Coin Counting and Packaging 
Machines 
53 Coin Envelopes 
54 Coin Sorting and Counting Machines 
55 Coin and Currency Trays 
56 Coin Wrappers 
57 Copyholders 
58 Counter Cash Protectors 
59 Counter Equipment 
60 Coupon Books 
61 Coupon Envelopes 
62 Currency Boxes 
63 Currency Envelopes 
64 Currency Straps 
65 Daters, Metal and Rubber 
66 Dating Machines and Stamps 
67 Daylight Hold-Up Protective Equip- 
ment 
68 Depositories 
69 Deposit Ticket Files 
70 Desk Fountain Pens 
71 Desk Pads 
72 Diaries 
73 Dictating Machines 
74 Duplicators 
75 Duplicating Machine 
Supplies 
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PASTE THIS COUPON ON A PENNY POSTCARD 


Rand M°Nally & Co., 536 So. Clark St., Chicago, III. 
Please have sent us buying information on ......... 


.Officer...... 


Electric Signs 

Envelope Sealers, Hand 

Erasers 

Expanding Envelopes 

Filing Cabinets 

Filing Systems and Supplies 

Fire Alarm Systems 

Fire Protective Files 

Forms 

Forms, Continuous 

Fountain Pens 

Furniture 

Glass Signs 

Globes 

Ink 

Inks, Duplicating Machine 

Ink in Powdered Form 

Interest Calculators 

Interest Computing Machines 

Labels and Tags 

Lamps, Desk 

Lamps, Adding, Posting Machine 

Ledger Desks 

Ledger Trays 

Loose Leaf Binders 

Machine Bookkeeping Sheets 

Maps 

Mats 

Money Orders 

Night Depositories 

Night Depository Bags 

Numbering Machines 

Paper 

Paper Fasteners 

Pass Books 

Pay Roll Envelopes 

Pencils 

Pencils, Mechanical 

Pen Points, Steel 

Personal Loan Systems 

Photographic Bank Systems 

Peeet Mdachines 

Public Relations Advertising 

Quick Deposit Envelopes 

Registered Mail Envelopes 

Rubber Stamps 

Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 

Sonty it Boxes 

a laper 

Sarid Urns 

Savings Banks, Home and Pocket 

Savings Clubs 

School Savings Systems 

Sealing Wax 

Seals 

Seals, Coin Bag 

Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 

Stamp Pads 

Stapling Machines and Staples 

Statistical Service 

Storage Files 

Supplies, Bank and Office 

Table and Floor Lamps 

Tear Gas 

Tellers-Bookkeepers Intercommuni- 
cation Systems 

Teller’s Trucks 

Thermometers, Giant Electrical, Ad- 
heer 

Time and Delayed Time Locks 

Time Stamps 

Travelers Checks 

'ypewriters 

Vaults 

Vault Equipment 

Vault Ventilators 

Venetian Blinds 

Visible Records 

Watchman Reportin 

Window and Lobby 


Systems 
isplays 



















WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


A. B. A. Leaders For 1939 





Puitie A. BENSON 
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RoBERT M. HANES 





P. D. Houston 


What manner of men are these, who have been chosen to direct 
the destinies of America’s official bankdom through 1939? Fine 
men, you may be sure. Men big in spirit and vision, for only such 


acquaintance. 
Unfortunately, it is impossible for all of us to meet them 

personally. We can, however, dig down into the records and gain 

an inspiration from even the briefest of biographical sketches. 


Philip A. Benson 


Philip A. Benson, who was ele- 
vated to the A. B. A. presidency at 
the Houston convention, is presi- 
dent and trustee of The Dime 
Savings Bank of Brooklyn, New 
York. 

Mr. Benson is a “first-water” 
New Yorker—he was born in New 
York City, received the B. C. S. 
degree from New York University, 
and is a certified public accountant 
in New York State. He became 
associated with the Dime Savings 
Bank of Brooklyn in 1917 as assis- 
tant secretary and has served suc- 
cessively as secretary, as treasurer, 
and finally as president. 

Besides his activities in the asso- 
ciation which he now heads, Mr. 
Benson served as president of the 
Savings Banks Association of the 
State of New York, from 1928 to 
1930. He is at the present time a 
member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the National Association, and 
of the Executive and Public Rela- 
tions Committees of the Savings 
Banks Association of the State of 
New York. 

The esteem in which he is held 
by both these associations is in- 


96 


men climb the heights. 





dicated by the testimonial dinner 
held in New York City on Decem- 
ber 5, to jointly honor him and 
Henry R. Kinsey, president of the 
National Association. 


He is a member of a number of 
committees, among which is the 
Commission to Study the Banking 
Structure of the New York State 
Bankers Association. 

Mr. Benson is a trustee of Kings 
County Trust Company, and direc- 
tor of the Savings Banks Trust 
Company, and the Commonwealth 
Insurance Company. He is active 
in his community, serving as a vice 
president of the Brooklyn Chamber 
of Commerce and the Downtown 
Brooklyn Association. He is a mem- 
ber of the Council of New York 
University. 

He is a trustee of Long Island 
College of Medicine, Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences and 
Moody Bible Institute of Chicago, 
and president of Adelphi Academy. 


Robert M. Hanes 


Robert M. Hanes, who was ad- 
vanced to the first vice presidency 
by the Houston delegates, is the 
well-known president of the equally 


Certainly men who warrant our closer 


well-known Wachovia Bank and 
Trust Company of Winston-Salem, 
Ne. 

Mr. Hanes was born in 1890 in 
Winston-Salem, N. C. He was 
educated in the Woodberry Forest 
School of Orange, Virginia; the 
University of North Carolina, and 
the Graduate School of Business 
Administration of Harvard Uni- 
versity. His first business position 
was with the Crystal Ice Company 
of Winston-Salem, where he was 
secretary and treasurer. 

He resigned from that company in 
1917 to attend the Second Officers 
Training Camp at Fort Oglethorpe, 
Ga., where he was commissioned a 
first lieutenant of artillery. In 
December, 1917, he was transferred 
to the 113th Field Artillery, 30th 


' Division, and in March, 1918, he was 


commissioned captain. In May, 
1918, he went overseas with the 
Division and saw active service in 
France until the armistice. He was 
discharged from the army with the 
rank of major in December, 1918. 
Mr. Hanes joined the Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Co. a few months 
after his discharge from the army. 
Later, he became vice president of 
the bank of which he is now presi- 
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dent. He has served as president 
of the Winston-Salem Chamber of 
Commerce; a member of the North 
Carolina General Assembly, in the 
House 1929, 1931, and the Senate 
1933, and is a director of the North 
Carolina Sanatorium. He is a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Council of the 
Fifth Federal Reserve District. 


In the activities of the American 
Bankers Association, Mr. Hanes has 
rendered noble service as a member 
of its Executive Council and the 
Administrative Committee, vice 
president of its State Bank Division, 
and chairman of its Committee on 
Federal Legislation. He is also a 
past president of the North Caro- 
lina Bankers Association. 


P. D. Houston 


Newsworthy feature of the Hous- 
ton Convention elections was the 
selection of P. D. Houston, chairman 
of the board of the National Bank 
of Nashville, Tenn., for the second 
vice presidency. 

Mr. Houston, who thus takes the 
first step toward assured elevation 
to the presidency in 1941, ap- 
proaches this leadership with a 
valuable background of A. B. A. 
service. In addition to active mem- 
bership on many of the Association 
committees during the past two 
decades, he has been a member of 
its executive council and was its 
treasurer from 1931 to 1933. He is 
also a past president of the Ten- 
nessee Bankers Association. 


Mr. Houston was born in Lewis- 
burg, Tenn., in 1874, and received 
his education there. It was there, 
also that he entered the banking 
profession as an employee of the 
People’s Bank. Later he went to 
Nashville as cashier and manager 
of the First Savings Bank and 
Trust Co. Subsequently, he became 
vice president of the Fourth-First 
National Bank of that city. By such 
impressive stages he has risen in 
the banking circles of his state until 
he is, today, one of the unques- 
tioned leaders of the banking pro- 
fession in the entire South. 

More than just a banker, Mr. 
Houston has extensive business in- 
terests—Tennessee Central Rail- 
way, Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance, Welch’s Grape Juice, and 
Nashville Industrial Corp., to name 
a few—and consequently brings to 
the Association leadership a broad 
concept of the opportunities and 
responsibilities of banking in the 
industrial and economic structure 
of the nation. 
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Bank Women Elect Roberts 


At the conclusion of their Hous- 
ton convention, the Association of 
Bank Women elected Miss Mildred 
Roberts, assistant cashier of the 
Citizens Trust and Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles, as president of their 
organization for the coming year. 

The meeting was marked by the 
presentation in an impressive cere- 
mony, of the beautiful ivory and 
gold Bruere memorial gavel. This 
gavel, which henceforth will be 
used to open and close executive 
sessions, commemorates the Associ- 
ation services of the late Miss Mina 
M. Bruere, assistant secretary of 
the Central Hanover Bank and 
Trust Co. of New York. — 

Other newly elected officers of the 
Association are as follows: vice 
president, Miss Emma E. Claus, 
secretary-treasurer, Bankers Trust 
Co., Gary, Ind.; recording secretary, 
Mrs. Zillah M. Pirie, pro-manager, 
California Bank, Ocean Park, Calif.; 
corresponding secretary, Miss Lil- 
lian C. Hage, assistant cashier, 
Bank of America N. T. & S. A., Los 
Angeles, Calif.; and treasurer, Miss 
Ann Burton, vice president, Scars- 
dale National Bank and Trust Co., 
Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Daly And Hand Advance In 
Birmingham First 


John C. Persons, president of the 
First National Bank of Birming- 
ham, Ala., has announced the ad- 
vancement of one vice president 
and the election of another. Alan 
J. Daly, vice president and manager 
of the North Birmingham Branch, 
has been promoted to vice president 
in charge of all of the bank’s six 
branches. John A. Hand, formerly 


comptroller, advances to a vice 
presidency. 
Mr. Daly began his banking 


career with the American Trust and 
Savings Co. in 1905. When this 
bank merged with the Traders Na- 
tional to form the American-Trad- 
ers National Bank, Mr. Daly was 
promoted from cashier to vice 
president. In a later merger with 
the First National Bank, he became 
an officer of the North Birmingham 
American Bank, later succeeding 
T. J. Cottingham as president. He 
retained direction of the institution 
when it subsequently became a 
branch of the First National. 

Mr. Hand, whose articles on the 
subject of single posting will be 
recalled by Bankers Monthly read- 
ers, joined the American-Traders 


National in 1928, after extensive ex- 
perience with the National Banking 
Department, where he was assistant 
examiner. When the American- 
Trader National was merged with 
the First National in 1930, he be- 
came comptroller, which position 
he has held ever since. Mr. Hand 
was a member of the first graduat- 
ihg class last year from the Grad- 
uate School of Banking. 

Mr. Persons’ announcement also 
included the promotion of Milton 
Andrews from assistant auditor to 
the post of comptroller. Mr. An- 
drews, who has been with the First 
National since 1924, is actively 
identified with A. I. B. work, being 
a former president of the Birming- 
ham Chapter. 


Spencer Heads Boston First 


Three days before Christmas, 
Charles E. Spencer, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Boston, was advanced to the presi- 
dency of that institution, succeed- 
ing Philip Stockton, who became 
chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. ; 

Mr. Spencer has been connected 
with the First National since 1920. 
His first banking experience was 
with the National Bank of New 
Jersey, and he was subsequently 
associated with the National Bank 
of Commerce of New York, the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce of Kansas 
City, the Trust Company of Amer- 
ica of New York, and the Colonial 
Trust Company of Waterbury, 
Conn. He has also been a Deputy 
Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Boston. 

Mr. Spencer’s activities with the 
American Bankers Association in- 
clude memberships on the Execu- 
tive Council and on the Committee 
on Banking Studies. 


Brown Addresses Hoosiers 


Mark A. Brown, vice president of 
the Harris Trust and Savings Bank 
of Chicago, was the principal 
speaker at the annual banquet of 
the Hoosier Association of Finance 
Companies, at Indianapolis, early in 
December. The subject of his ad- 
dress was “Keeping out of the 
Rough.” 


Ebbs Joins Asheville First 
National 


Roy F. Ebbs, who has been assist- 
ant vice-president of the Wachovia 


57 





Bank and Trust Co., Asheville, N. C.., 
has accepted a position with the 
First National Bank of that city. 
He has been unusually active in 
community enterprises and has a 
host of friends. 


Mellon Aids Fund 


Richard K. Mellon, president of 
the Mellon National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, has been selected as treas- 
urer of a national sesquicentennial 
campaign to raise ten million dol- 
lars for the Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian 
Church. 


R. E. Conn Advanced 


Robert E. Conn, who has been 
with the First National Bank of 
Palm Beach, Fla., has been ad- 
vanced from cashier to vice presi- 
dent in charge of public relations. 
Mr. Conn has promoted business for 
the bank as cashier, and has done 
so well that he is now assigned to 
give his full time to that part of 
bank’s work. 


In order to stimulate trust busi- 
ness still further, an addition has 
been made to the staff. Mr. Fon- 
taine LeMaistre has been appointed 
vice president and trust officer. He 


Vb hen a Customer 
Comes to you... 


for advice and 


guidance, he does so because he believes 
you have a thorough understanding of 
current conditions and trends. 


Yours is, therefore, the obligation 
to justify this confidence by keeping 
posted up to the minute with reliable in- 


formation. 


We are confident that you, as do 
many other bankers, will find the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce of unparalleled 
value to you in advising and counselling 
your customers—a source of data and 
facts that is bound to profit you and 


your bank. 


Write for 3 consecutive free issues 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


— AND LA SALLE STREET 


“The business man’s daily newspaper” 


12 East Grand Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 


was formerly with the Barnett Na- 
tional Bank of Jacksonville. 

Harvey R. Hitchcock has been 
promoted from assistant cashier to 
cashier. Mr. Hitchcock has been 
with the bank for five years. 


Fifth Year Of American 
National On LaSalle Street 


The first week 
of December com- 
pleted the fifth 
year of the Amer- 
ican National Bank 
and Trust Com- 
pany’s location on 
Chicago’s financial 
axis—LaSalle St. 
Thinking back to 
those parlous days 
LauRENCE H. Armour of 1933, Chicago 

bankers recalled 
the heartening effect, upon the en- 
tire Street, of this bank’s courage 
and foresight in moving into this 
larger field of service during such 
uncertain times. 

Of equal significance to the 
American National was the simul- 
taneous fifth anniversary of Laur- 
ance H. Armour’s connection with 
the institution. At the time the 
bank moved to the new location, 
Mr. Armour was elected director 
and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. The value of his executive 
talents becoming immediately ap- 
parent, he was, four months later, 
made president and chief executive 
officer—which position he has held 
continuously since that time. 

In the five years of his connec- 
tion with the American National, 
Mr. Armour has become widely 
known throughout the banking 
fraternity. He is particularly active 
in the Reserve City Bankers Asso- 
ciation, of which he is national 
treasurer at the present time. 

Deposits of the bank ($14,000,- 
000 at the time it entered the La 
Salle Street picture) have increased 
steadily, until today they are in 
excess of $52,000,000. Correspond- 
ing growth has been experienced by 
the trust department. 

Further indication of the growth 
and profitable operation of the 
American National Bank is found 
in a study of its capital structure. 
On December 30, 1933, total capital 
stock was $1,000,000, with surplus 
of $250,000, undivided profits ac- 
count of $150,000 and reserves of 
$278,487. By the following April, 
the rapid growth of the bank in its 
new quarters made it advisable 
that the capital structure be in- 
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creased through the purchase of 
$750,000 of preferred stock by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. Subsequently, $150,000 of this 
stock has been retired, and the 
surplus account has been increased 
$550,000. It is contemplated that a 
substantial further addition to sur- 
plus will be made before the end 
of this year. The last published 
figures of the bank, as shown by its 
report to the Comptroller of the 
Currency as of September 28, 1938, 
showed capital stock of $1,000,000, 
preferred stock $600,000, surplus 
$800,000, undivided profits $317,- 
153, and reserves $950,056, making 
total capital funds of $3,667,209, as 
compared with $1,678,487 five years 
ago. 


St. Louis Chamber Elects Bankers 


On December 14, the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce reaffirmed 
its dependence on banker execu- 
tives by reelecting W. L. Heming- 
way, president of the Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Co., as 
the chairman of the board, and 
Harold T. Jolley, vice president of 
the Boatmen’s National Bank, as 
treasurer for the coming year. 
Additional banker selections were: 
Richard S. Hawes, vice president of 
the First National Bank in St. 
Louis, and Sidney Maestre, presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Co., both as members of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


Florida Bankers Take To Air 


E. C. Romfh, president of the 
First National Bank of Miami, Fla., 
and George B. Howell, president of 
the Florida Bankers Association 
and vice president of the Exchange 
National Bank of Tampa, are mem- 
bers of the board of directors of the 
Eastern Air Lines, which recently 
met in Atlanta to vote an immedi- 
ate increase in the company’s 
service, with seven new 21-passen- 
ger planes. Both of these bankers 
are definitely air-minded, and join 
in predicting a record smashing 
passenger business in 1939. 


Chicago Bankers With 
Better Business Bureau 


Kenneth E. Rice, vice president 
of the Chicago Title & Trust Co., of 
Chicago, I1l., has been elected a vice 
president of the Chicago Better 
Business Bureau. A. R. Floreen, 
vice president of the City National 
Bank, has been re-elected treasurer. 
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Stephenson Promoted 


C. H. Stephenson, former cashier 
of the Bankers Trust Co. of Des 
Moines, Ia., has been appointed 
vice president of that institution. 
Mr. Stephenson has been cashier of 
the bank since 1917. Fred C. Atkins 
was elected cashier to succeed Mr. 
Stephenson. 


New York Bankers To 
Meet Jan. 23 


The eleventh annual mid-Winter 
meeting of the New York State 
Bankers Association will be held in 
the auditorium of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York at 33 
Liberty Street on Monday, January 
23, to be followed by a banquet at 
the Roosevelt Hotel, Madison Avenue 
and 45th Street, that evening, at 
which the speaker will be Repre- 
sentative Bruce Barton, of this city, 
chairman of the board of the adver- 
tising firm of Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine, and Osborn. 

Clifford F. Post, secretary of the 
Association, advises that there will 
be two business sessions, with a dis- 
cussion of the new committee on 
bond portfolios by its chairman, 
Adrian M. Massie, vice-president of 
the New York Trust Co., as one of 
its features. 

Mr. Post also announced that the 
46th annual convention of the As- 
sociation this year will be held May 
25 to 30, in the form of another 
cruise, this time to Nassau, Bahama 
Islands, on board the United States 
Line Flagship Manhattan, a varia- 
tion of the successful convention 
cruise to Bermuda last summer. 


Chase Advances Bridgewood 


“The Chase,” official publication 
of the Chase National Bank of New 
York City, has announced the elec- 
tion of John B. Bridgewood as 
second vice president. 

Mr. Bridgewood came to the 
Chase National Bank by way of the 
Equitable Trust Co. He joined the 
latter in 1921 shortly after being 
graduated from high school, and 
soon was assigned to the credit de- 
partment of the 45th Street branch. 
He attended New York University 
in the evening, graduating with a 
B. X. S. degree, and in 1926 he was 
transferred to the bond department. 
When the Chase and Equitable 
merged in 1930 he became a mem- 
ber of the investment service de- 
partment, and in January of 1936 
he was appointed an assistant 
cashier. 
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REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Changes since Rand M®Nally Bankers Directory, Final 1938 Edition. 


Banks not previously reported indicated by a * 


NEW AND REOPENED INSTITUTIONS 
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New Branches............... 


.. National 4; State 14; Private 3 
National 5; State 12 


Total 21 
Total 17 


BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation 
Through Merger or Consolidation 
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National 16; State 45; Private 3 


..- Total 32 
- Total 10 


-Total 6 


BRANCH BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 


Through Liquidation 
Through Merger or Consolidation 
Through Absorption 


Total discontinued 


State 10 
National 2; State 2 
National 1; State 3 


CHANGES IN TITLES AND/OR LOCATIONS 


Head Offices 
Branches 


ALABAMA 
Cuba 
*Bank of Cuba 
(Closed November 26, 
over affairs to Supt. 
liquidation) 


1938. Turned 
of Banks for 


ARKANSAS 

Hampton 
Calhoun Count - 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,000. B. H. Wood, President, Searcy 
Harrell, Cashier. Change in location of 
Calhoun County Bank, Harrell. Effec- 
tive October 11, 1938) 

Harrell 
Calhoun County Bank 81- 
(Moved to Hampton, October 11, 1938) 

Mount Pleasant 
Bank of Barren Fork 
(In the Bankers Monthly of September 
1938 this bank was reported as enter- 
ing voluntary liquidation as of August 
1, 1938. Recent reports from bank 
advise us that the bank is still in 
business) F 


CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles 
*Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles, Western-Second 


(Changed title and location to West- 
ern-Third Branch, 273 South Western 
Avenue, November 17, 1938) 

Los Angeles 

*Citizens National Trust 


& Savings 
Bank of Los Angeles, 


Western-Third 


(Change in title and location of Citi- 
zens National Trust & Savings Bank 
of Los Angeles, Western-Second 
Branch. Effective November 7, 1938, 
W. L. Rodman, Manager) 

Los Angeles 

*Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Main & Washington Branch 


(Consolidated with Broadway & Olym- 
pia Branch, November 12, 1938) 

Los Angeles 

Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Ninth & San Pedro a 

53 

(Business transferred to Broadway & 
Olympic Branch, August 27, 1938) 

Los Angeles 

*Security-First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, Sixth & Vermont Branch 


(Consolidated with Ambassador 
Branch, November 12, 1938) 

Napa 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., First National Branch 


60 


National 3; State 9; Other Institutions 1................0.--00-e ee 


National 7; State 2 


(R. L. Brown, Manager. Formerly Bank 
of America National Trust & Savings 
Assn., Napa County Branch which 
changed title after First National 
Bank was taken over and consolidated 
with this branch under new title. 
Effective October 22, 1938) 
Napa 

Bank of America National 
Savings Assn., 


Trust & 

Napa County Branch 

(Changed to First National 
Branch, October 22, 1938, after First 
National Bank was taken over and 
consolidated with them) 

Napa 
First National Bank 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, October 22, 1938, and con- 
solidated with their Napa County 
Branch, Napa, which is now known as 
First National Branch) 

Newman 

American Trust Company, 
Branch of San Francisco 90-944 
(Discontinued October 15, 1938. Busi- 
ness consolidated with Modesto Branch, 
Modesto) 

Port Costa 

*Bank of Pinole, 


Newman 


Branch of Pinole 
90-1115 

(Business transferred to branch at 
Crockett, November 14, 1938) 

Riverside 
Metropolitan Trust Company of Cali- 
fornia, Riverside Branch of Los An- 
geles 90-128 
(Closed August 1, 1938) 

Vernon 
Bank of America National Trust & Sav- 
ings Assn., Santa Fe and Forty-ninth 
Branch of Bank of America National 
Trust & Savings Assn., San Francisco 


(Opened September 12, 1938. W. 


Huston, Manager) 


FLORIDA 


Jacksonville Beach 
The Jacksonville Beach Bank. ..63-535 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Fred 
Cc. Allen, President, John S. Pyatt, 
Cashier. Opened September 10, 1938) 


GEORGIA 

Darien 

*The Industrial Bank (Private Bank— 
Not Incorporated) 64-1189 
Capital $15,000. Paul J. Varner, Presi- 
dent, O. Foxworth, Cashier. Opened 
in May 1938) 

Davisboro 

Peoples Banking Company (Pyivete) 
eo 4 


: . Total 13 


(Cash resources $2,500. H. C. O'Neal, 
Owner and Cashier. Opened August 20, 
1938) 

Douglas 

*The Exchange Bank (Private Bank) 

A. Summerlin, 

Belger, Cashier. 
1938) 

Eton 

*Bank of Eton 
(Closed October 12, 1938 and consoli- 
dated with Cohutta Banking Co., 
Chatsworth) 

Vidalia 

Brice Banking Company 2 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$15,000. M. F. Brice, President, G. H. 
Gibson, Cashier. Formerly Brice Bank- 
ing Company (Private) Incorporated as 
a state bank October 29, 1938) 


President, M. E. 
Opened December 15, 


ILLINOIS 


Annapolis 

First National Bank 
(Voluntary liquidation September 14, 
1938. Absorbed by The Second Na- 
tional Bank of Robinson, Robinson, 

Coatsburge 

Coatsburg State Bank 70-1229 
(Liquidating. Ceased taking deposits 
September 1, 1938) 

Earlville 

*National Bank of Earlville... 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$15,000. E. W. Malley, President, W. 
Howard Duckels, Cashier. Opened 
December 3, 1938) 

Good Hope 

*Good Hope State Bank 
(Absorbed by Union National 
Macomb, October 20, 1938) 

Tilden 

First State Bank 
(In liquidation October 3, 1938. 
completely turned over on a Trust 
Agreement) 

Wapella 

*Farmers & Merchants Bank....70-1061 
(Liabilities assumed by Dewitt County 
ie Bank, Clinton, November 3, 


- 70-2152 


Bank, 


INDIANA 


Coal City 
*Farmers & Merchants Bank, Branch 
of Clay City 
(Discontinued September 17, 1938) 
Crandall 
Harrison County Bank, Branch of 
Palmyra 
(Naomi Crosby, Manager. Succeeded 
Harrison County Bank (Private), Sep- 
tember 10, 1938) 
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Crandall 
Harrison County Bank (Private) 
0006000065800 05606 bores eceses 71-1172 
(Sold to Harrison County Bank, Pal- 
myra (new) September 10, 1938, which 
bank now has a branch at Crandall) 

Palmyra 
Harrison County Bank (new state 
WHEY cinevcccdcdceccessiaedes 17-1303 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $6,250. Wal- 
ter H. Fisher, President, Carl Fellmy, 
Cashier. Opened September 10, 1938) 

Trafalgar 
Union Trust Company, Trafalgar 
Branch of Franklin ........... 71-1304 
(Laurence Carper, Manager. Opened 
October 13, 1938) 

Winchester 
Randolph County Bank ........ 71-376 
(Charter expired. Assets purchased 
and liabilities assumed by The Ran- 
rect ht hemi Bank (new), September 


Winchester 
The Randolph County Bank..... 71-376 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $30,000, E. S. 
Goodrich, President, A. Smith, 


Cashier. Purchased assets and assumed 
liabilities of the old Randolph County 
Bank whose charter expired) 


IOWA 

Agency 
First Bank & Trust Company, Office of 
CRUMEWD scccccdscccesescessecescsce 
(Discontinued) 

Dyersville 

*United State Bank............. 72-483 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Octo- 
ber 14, 1938) 

Fremont 
First Bank & Trust Company, Office of 
GROUT bbb cteene sees sessecenrceeves 
(Discontinued September 10, 1938) 

Lacona 

*Peoples Trust & Savings Bank, Office 
— OTe TTC ee 
(Charles Thomason, Manager. Opened 
November 14, 1938) 

Lacona 

*State Bank of Lacona.......... 72-958 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Nov- 
vember 14, 1938) 

Milo 

*Peoples Trust & Savings Bank, Office 
CE SIN encccisansnientesd oh ix aan 
(Reported November 26, 1938) 

New Virginia 
Norwalk-Cumming State Bank, New 
Virginia Office of Norwalk........... 
(F. A. Felton, Assistant Cashier and 
Office Manager. Opened September 1, 
1938) 

Orient 

Farmers and Merchants State Bank, 
Gee GE WOEMOONUE secevtncaccadeaeens 
(Opened August 15, 1938. J. F. Kingery, 
Manager) 


to 

ee Hill Savings Bank, Oto Of- 
OE ccnerttonenoens6od00000660006 64030 
(Certificate issued August 22, 1938. 
_— September 3, 1938, Marion Mills, 


gr. 
St. Charles 


Farmers and Merchants State Bank, 
Cee OE WOE cicnccrncccccccccece 
(H. <A. Mueller, Manager. Opened 
August 15, 1938) 
Salix 

Morningside Savings Bank, Salix Office 
of Sioux City...... ee eee eekencsean eee e 
(Opened September 17, 1938. K. A 


Scheihe. Manager) 
Slifer (Gowrie P. O.) 
*Security Savings Bank, Office of Farn- 
FE Sr hee er Te eer 
(Closed October 11, 1938) 
West Des Moines 
Valley Junction Savings Bank. ..72-335 
(Changed title to West Des Moines 
State Bank, September 1, 1938) 
West Des Moines 
West Des Moines State Bank. ...72-335 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. J. S. 
Compton, President, A. M. Compton, 
Cashier. Change in title of Valley 
Junction Savings Bank, effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1938) 
Winterset 
Farmers & Merchants National oy 
(Converted to Farmers and Merchants 
State Bank, August 11, 1938) 
Winterset 
Farmers and Merchants State Bank 
pnb en ae A GeaeOS OS CEES Abe Ae kedeee 72-314 
(Capital $80,000, Surplus and Profits 
$21,330. E. E. Drake, President, N. E. 
Kelley, Cashier. Opened August 11, 
1938. Conversion of Farmers & Mer- 
chants National Bank) 


January, 1939 





KANSAS 

Hutchinson 

*Exchange National Bank........ 83-20 
(Assets purchased and deposit liabili- 


ties assumed by American National 
Bank, October 29, 1938) 

Narka 

*State Bank of Narka........... 83-955 
(Voluntarily liquidated November 19, 
1938) 

Prairie View 
First National Bank............ 83-998 


(Voluntary liquidation October 15, 1938. 
Absorbed by First National Bank, 


Logan) 
KENTUCKY 
Carrsville 
Farmers Bank & ‘Trust Company, 
Agomey Gf MEAPIOR ..ccccccccccccacses 
(Closed October 1, 1938) 
Lockport 
Bank Of LOGKPOFt.ccccccccccccs 73-538 


(Went into hands of State Banking 
Department for liquidation on October 
11, 1938) 
Utica 

Utica Deposit Bank ............ 73-622 
(Placed its affairs in the hands of the 
Division of Banking for liquidation on 
November 2, 1938) 


MICHIGAN 
Allegan 
Allegan State Bank ............ 74-311 
(Capital $80,000, Profits $29,000. E. W. 
De Lano, President, . E. Vaupell, 
Cashier. Change in title of Allegan 


State Savings Bank. Effective October 
5, 1938) 

Allegan 
Allegan State Savings Bank....74-311 
(Changed title to Allegan State Bank, 
October 5, 1938) 

Allegan 
Piret State Bank... wcccccccccss 74-313 
(Consolidated with Allegan State Bank, 
October 8, 1938) 

Battle Creek 

*City National Bank & Trust Company 
heeds kddewdbuds cceeeenweseweneaan 74-74 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
of Battle Creek, December 1, 1938) 

Battle Creek 

*First National Bank of Battle Creek 


(Change in title of City National Bank 
& Trust Company, December 1, 1938) 
Birmingham . 
Wabeek State Bank............ 74-1175 
(Merged with the Wabeek State Bank 
of Detroit, Detroit, August 31, 1938, 
which bank now operates a branch at 
Birmingham) 
Birmingham 
Wabeek State Bank of Detroit, Bir- 


mingham Branch ........-ceces 74-1175 
(Opened August 31, 1938. Frank E. 
Quisenberry, Manager. Succeeded 


Wabeek State Bank which merged 
with the Wabeek State Bank of De- 
troit, Detroit) 

Detroit 
Wabeek State Bank of Detroit....9-90 
(Capital $1,200,000, Surplus Account 
$300,000. Merger of Wabeek State 
Bank, Birmingham, and branch at 
Ferndale with Wabeek State Bank of 
ry Detroit. Effective August 31, 

Ferndale 
Wabeek State Bank, Branch of Bir- 
WEE, 2atccadsnnueoannawens 74-1182 
(Through merger, August 31, 1938, 
with the Wabeek State Bank of De- 
troit, this branch changed to Wabeek 
State Bank of Detroit, Branch of 
Detroit) 

Ferndale 
Wabeek State Bank of Detroit, Fern- 
dale Branch of Detroit......... 
(Opened August 31, 1938. J. 
well, Manager. Succeeded Wabeek 
State Rank, Branch of Birmingham) 

Henderson 

Seren: HUNG MS oo os 6 asec dckucaadse 
(Went into voluntary liquidation Nov- 
vember 7, 1938) 

St. Johns 
Clinton County Savings Bank. ..74-316 
(Consolidated with The St. Johns Na- 
tional Bank, October 31, 1938, under 


title of The St. Johns National Bank) 
Sterling 


Sterling Bank, (Private)........ 74-852 
(Closed September 29, 1938) 
MINNESOTA 
Graceville 
First National Bank............ 75-357 


(Converted to The First State Bank of 
Graceville, October 31, 1938) 
Graceville 


The First State Bank of Graceville 





(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$18,000. R. J. cRae, President, G. 
McRae, Cashier. Conversion of First 
National Bank, October 31, 1938) 
Hewitt 
Firat State Bam. ...cccccccsece 75-790 
(Closed by Board of Directors Septem- 


ber 2, 1938, because of defalcations) 


Jackson - 
Jackson State Bank..........- 75-1067 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 


$7,500. Roy E. Trunk, President, Anton 
C. Geiger, Cashier. Change in title and 
location of Farmers State Bank, Wil- 

» mont. Effective October 3, 1938) 

Madison 
State Bank of Madison.......... 75-851 
(Capital $25,000, Debentures $15,000, 
Surplus and Profits $7,000. M. A. An- 
derson, President, Olaf T. Mork, Cash- 
ier. Change in title and location of 
State Bank of Milan, Milan. Effective 
October 22, 1938) 

Milan 
State Bank of Milan............ 75-851 
(Changed title and location to State 
Bank of Madison, Madison, October 22, 
1938) 

Wheaton 
First National Bank in Wheaton 75-295 
(Converted to The First State Bank of 
Wheaton, October 31, 1938) 

Wheaton 
The First State Bank of Whentes 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$12,000. F. W. Murphy, President, K. I. 
Kristensen, Cashier. Conversion of 
First National Bank in Wheaton, Octo- 
ber 31, 1938) 

Wilmont 
Farmers State Bank ........-. 75-1067 
(Changed title and location to Jackson 
State Bank, Jackson October 3, 1938) 


MISSOURI 
Bellflower 


*Bank of Bellflower...........++.+ 80-795 
(Merged with First National Bank, 
Montgomery City, November 5, 1938) 

Blodgett . 
Blodgett Bank .........sseeeess 80-896 
(Changed title and location to Oran 
State Bank, Oran, October 31, 1938) 

Fayette 

CPayette TAM 6. ccscececseccanas 80-272 
(Closed by order of Board of Directors 
November 3, 1938) 

Long Lane 

*First State Bank.........cc0- 80-1075 
(Purchased by Bank of Buffalo, Buf- 
falo, October 29, 1938) 

Madison 
Farmers & Merchants Bank..... 80-640 
(Placed in hands of Commissioner of 
Finance, August 17, 1938) 

Mayview 

Farmers Bank ....ccccccccccess 80-1095 
(Taken over by Bank of Higginsville, 
Higginsville, September 3, 1938) 


ran 

Oran State Bank .............-- 80-896 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. Ray 
R. Lucas, President, Geo. W. Pearman. 
Cashier. Change in titie and location 
of Blodgett Bank, Blodgett, October 31, 
1938) 


+8) 


NEBRASKA 


Madrid 
Farmers State Bank........... 76-1343 
(Capital $10,000, Surplus $2,500. E. E. 
Jackman, President, F. W. Jackman, 
Cashier. Opened October 24, 1938) 

Madrid 

*State Bank of Madrid......... 76-1310 
(Voluntary liquidation November 19, 
1938) 

Osmond 
Osmond State Bank........... 76-1342 
(Capital $10,000, Surplus and Profits 
$3,000. J. B. Adkins, President, Alfred 
> eal Cashier. Opened November 1, 
1 


Palmer 

*Palmer State Bank............. 76-533 
(Voluntary liquidation December 6, 
1938) 

Palmer 

| EEOC TT ee 76-1344 
(Capital $10,000, Surplus and Profits 
$4,000. T. G. Dinsdale, President, O. 
Cc. Wright, Cashier. Opened December 
3, 1938) 

Rockville 

Farmers State Bank .......... 76-1258 


(Voluntary liquidation August 26, 1938, 
paying all depositors in full) 

Wood Lake 
Bank of Wood Lake........... 76-1341 
(Opened October 8 1938. Capital 
325,000, Surplus $5,000. C. J. Abbott, 
President, Elmo Gardiner, Cashier) 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Manchester 
Peoples Savings Bank ............ 54-8 
(Voluntary liquidation as of October 1, 
1938) 


NEW JERSEY 
Clayton 
Clayton Title & Trust Company.55-624 
(Voluntary liquidation August 31, 1938) 


NEW YORK 

New York City 
*Citizens Savings Bank, 
Lexington Ave 


Branch at 570 


(To open about December 27, 1938) 
Roosevelt 
*First National Bank.......... 50-1041 


(Merged with Nassau County National 
Bank, Rockville Centre, November 26, 
1938, which bank now operates a 
branch at Roosevelt) 

Roosevelt 

*Nassau County National Bank, Roose- 
velt Branch of Rockville Centre 
(W. H. Lyon, Manager. 
ember 28, 1938) 

Saranac Lake 
Adirondack National Bank & Trust 
TMT  ccseabcnssesteee nee eat 50-444 
(Capital: Common $100,000, Preferred 
$130,000, Surplus and Profits $120,000. 
John R. Freer, President, G. H. La Pan, 
Cashier. Merger of Adirondack Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company and 
Saranac Lake National Bank. Effec- 
tive September 24, 1938) 

Saranac Lake 
Saranac Lake National Bank....50-445 
(Merged with Adirondack National 
TT & Trust Company, September 24, 


Opened Nov- 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Fayetteville 
Fayetteville Industrial Bank ......... 
(Capital $40,000, Surplus $20,000. W. H. 
Marsh, President, Allen C. Bell, Cash- 
ier. Opened November 1, 1938) 
Kenansville 
Branch Banking & Trust Co., Tellers 
A are ae 
(Opened October 18, 1938) 
Winton 
Bank of Gates, Tellers Window Branch 
DE EEEED. sbvcsacdetosanasee 
(Opened September 1, 1938. Miss Mary 
Brady, Manager. Succeeded Farmers 
Bank of Sunbury, Tellers Window 
Branch of Sunbury which was sold to 
Bank of Gates, Gatesville) 


Winton 
Farmers Bank of Sunbury, Tellers 
Window Branch of Sunbury..... 66-923 


(Sold to the Bank of Gates, Gatesville, 
which bank now operates a tellers 


window branch at Winton. Effective 
September 1, 1938) 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Anamoose 
"Farmers State Bank........... 77-154 


(Closed by order of Board of Directors 
November 26, 1938) 

Cooperstown 
First National Bank in Cooperstown 
eich newb Rah band eens eae .ae -109 
(Voluntary liquidation. Succeeded by 
First State Baak of Cooperstown, Sep- 
tember 1, 1938) 

Cooperstown 
First State Bank of oaperens 
PETE Tee TTT Teer. -1 
(Opened September 1, 1938. Succeeded 
First National Bank in Cooperstown 
which will go into voluntary liquida- 
tion) 

Flaxton 
First Bank of Flaxton ....... .. 77-341 
(Closed by Board of Directors August 
31, 1938) 

Medora 
Stockmen’s State Bank......... 717-653 
(Closed by Board of Directors Sep- 
tember 24, 1938) 


OHIO 

Cincinnati 
Western Bank & Trust Company, Fifth 
OE a Ere reer 
(Discontinued October 1, 1938) 

Tipp City 
Tipp-Citizens National Bank... .56-609 
(Name of town changed from ‘Tippe- 
canoe City to Tipp City) 

Toledo 
The National Bank of Toledo...... 56-1 
(Voluntary liquidation October 1, 1938. 
Absorbed by The Commerce Guardian 
Bank) 

Wellsville 

Potters Bank & Trust Co., Wellsville 
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Branch of East Liverpool...... 56-1386 


(William L. Branch, Manager. To open 
in December) 
OKLAHOMA 
Okemah 
*Pireat Mational Teak... 6.600% 86-308 


(Merged with Okemah National Bank, 
November 1, 1938) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Olanta 


Olanta Cash Depository........ 67-726 
(Capital $2,500. J. M. Thompson, Presi- 
dent, P. S. Lewis, Cashier. Opened Sep- 
tember 24, 1938) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Belle Fourche 
First National Bank of Lead, Belle 
Fourche Office of Lead.......... 8-95 
(Succeeded by First National Bank of 
The Black Hills, Rapid City, Belle 
Fourche Office of Rapid City, Septem- 
ber 30, 1938) 

Belle Fourche 
First National Bank of The Black Hills, 
Rapid City, Belle Fourche Office of 


TERNS GOT  nonceccscsccesesasess 78-95 
(W. B. Penfold, Manager. Succeeded 
First National Bank of Lead, Belle 
Fourche Office of Lead) 

Corona 

“Corona Btate BARK... .ccssccces 78-468 


(Voluntary liquidation. 
ember 12, 1938) 


Reported Dec- 


Deadwood 
First National Bank of The Black 
Hills, Rapid City, Deadwood Office of 
RADI CHS. on ccvesacccsecoscsoves 78-57 
(C. O. Gorder, Manager. Succeeded 
First National Bank of Lead, Dead- 


Tee) Office of Lead, September 30, 

Deadwood 
First National Bank of Lead, Dead- 
wood Office of Lead ............. 78-57 
(Succeeded by First National Bank of 
The Black Hills, Rapid City, Deadwood 
Netty of Rapid City, September 30, 

Highmore 

SH iret Matiowal TGR <<. < és cee 78-142 
(Converted to The Frst State Bank of 
Highmore, November, 14, 1938) 

Highmore 

*The First State Bank of Highmore 
ee eee ee Te ere Se ee Te 78-142 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$22,500. W. W. Swanson, President, 
J. A. Hardesty, Cashier. Conversion 
of First National Bank, November 14, 
1938) 

Hot Springs 
First National Bank of Lead, Hot 
Springs Office of Lead ......... 78-871 
(Succeeded by First National Bank of 
The Black Hills, Rapid City, Hot 
Springs Office of Rapid City, Septem- 
ber 30, 1938) 

Hot Springs 
First National Bank of The Black 
Hills, Rapid City, Hot Springs Office of 
Rapid City 78-871 
(Walter .. Voigt, Manager. Succeeded 
First National Bank of Lead, Hot 

— Office of Lead) 

ea 


First National Bank of Lead....78-19 
(Moved to Rapid City under title of 
First National Bank of The Black 
Hills, Rapid City, September 30, 1938) 


Lead 
National Bank of The Black 


eee ee eee wee ween eens 


First 
Hills, Rapid City, Lead Office of eT 


EEE caedestecsedeaseeséeveecneees 78-19 
(Tohn M. Ryan, Manager) 

Marion 

*Varmers State Bank. .........s; 78-294 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$7,800. J. J. Smith, President, E. J. 
Graber, Cashier. Change in title of 


Farmers Trust & Savings Bank, Nov- 
ember 1, 1938) 

Marion 

*Farmers Trust & Savings Bank.78-294 
(Changed title to Farmers State Bank, 
November 1, 1938) 

Mobridge 
Citizens Bank & Trust Company.78-120 
(Changed title to Citizens Bank of 
Mobridge, August 22, 1938) 

Mobridge 
Citizens Bank of Mobridge..... 78-120 
Change in title of Citizens Bank & 
HS Company. Effective August 22, 
1 


Newell 
First National Bank of Lead, Newell 
ee ae Parr 78-452 


(Succeeded by First National Bank of 
The Black Hills, Rapid City, Newell 
une of Rapid City, September 30, 


Newell 

First National Bank of The _ Black 
Hills, Rapid City, Newell Office of 
TAREE GHEE sccccaccsccasccessses 78-452 


(D. J. Hull, Manager. Succeeded First 
National Bank of Lead, Newell Office 
September 30, 1938) 

Rapid City 
First National Bank of Rapid eat 
(Voluntary liquidation October 6, 1938. 
Absorbed by First National Bank of 


The Black Hills, Rapid City, Rapid 
City) 

Rapid City 

First National Bank of The Black 


Eiflie Rapie Cy .cccccccsvccsses 78-44 
(Capital: Common $375,000, Preferred 
$300,000, Surplus and Profits $188,000. 
R. E. Driscoll, President, Noel W. Klar, 
Cashier. Change in title and location 
of First National Bank of Lead, Lead. 
Effective September 30, 1938) 

Spearfish 
First National Bank of Lead, mee 
Ofice® OF LORE cc cccccccccccecess 78-124 
(Succeeded by First National Bank of 
The Black Hills, Rapid City, Spearfish 
Office of Rapid City, September 30, 
1938) 

Spearfish 
First National Bank of The _ Black 
Hills, Rapid City, Spearfish Office of 
TOU CE kc. o'c ccnnccascessases 78-124 
(W. E. Dickey, Manager. Succeeded 
First National Bank of Lead, Spear- 
fish Office of Lead, September 30, 1938) 

Wessington Springs 


Jerauld County Bank........... 78-827 
Closed as of close of business August 
31, 1938) 

Wilmot 


First State Bank 
(Closed September 30, 1938) 


TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga 
yy ey: See eee 87-728 
(Changed title to Pioneer Bank. Re- 


ported November 23, 1938) 

Chattanooga 

PEG Ss 66 bd cd e55.0 da pesos 87-728 
(Capital $150,000, Surplus $50,000. Geo. 
M. Clark, President, J. E. Green, 
Cashier. Change in title of Morris Plan 
Bank. Effective November 23, 1938) 

TEXAS 

Catarina 

Catarina State Bank........... 88-2137 


(Liquidating. Will stop receiving de- 
posits October 28, 1938) 

Raymondville 
Raymondville Trust Company. .88-1738 
ig voluntary liquidation August 
» 1938) 


UTAH 

Salt Lake City 
Halloran Savings & Trust Company 
(Changed title July 27, 1938, to Union 
Trust Company) 

Salt Lake City 
Union Trust Company........... 31-62 
(Change in title of Halloran Savings & 
Trust Company. Effective July 27, 
1938. S. L. Billings, President) 


VIRGINIA 
Callao 


Bank of Callao, 


Branch of Bank of 
Westmoreland, 


Inc., Colonial Beach 

68-568 
(Robert Bailey, Jr., Cashier. Succeeded 
Citizens Bank of Kinsale, Inc., Branch 
of Kinsale, October 15, 1938) 

Callao 
Citizens Bank of Kinsale, Inc., Branch 
tl rr reer 68-568 
(Purchased by Bank of Westmoreland, 
Inc., Colonial Beach, October 15, 1938, 
which bank now operates a branch at 
Callao) 

Fredericksburg 
Farmers & Merchants State Bank, 
PIANCOTS TARO ..occccccccences 68-136 
(Opened August 29, 1938. Carl T. Hill. 
Assistant Cashier. Succeeded Planters 
National Bank in Fredericksburg. 
which was purchased by Farmers & 
Merchants State Bank) 


Fredericksburg 
Planters National Bank in Fredericks- 
DOE. susscebepe Ree eae hee se wenees 68-136 


(Purchased by Farmers & Merchants 
State Bank. August 29, 1938. Will now 
he operated as Planters Branch) 
Kinsale 

Citizens Bank of Kinsale, Inc.,. .68-492 
(Purchased by Bank of Westmoreland, 
Inc., Colonial Beach, October 15, 1938, 
which bank now operates a branch at 
Kinsale) 
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Kinsale 
Citizens Bank of Kinsale, Branch of 
Bank of Westmoreland, Inc., Colonial 
WED Saasaecccaues ceemcnnnduaed 68-492 
(R. M. Bailey, Sr., Cashier. Succeeded 
Citizens Bank of Kinsale, Inc., October 
15, 1938, which was taken over by Bank 
of Westmoreland, Inc., Colonial Beach) 


WASHINGTON 
La Conner 
La Conner State Bank.......... 98-354 
(Merged with The National Bank of 
Commerce, Seattle, September 1, 1938, 
which bank established a branch at 


La Conner) 

La Conner 
The National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle, La Conner Branch...... 98-354 


(Opened September 1, 1938. G. A. Corn- 
wall, Manager. Succeeded La Conner 
State Bank which merged with The 
National Bank of Commerce of Seattle, 
September 1, 1938) 
South Bend 
Peete Beate WERE occ cccccssdegs 98-76 
(Assets and liabilities taken over by 
Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle, 
October 17, 1938, which bank now 
operates a branch at South Bend) 
South Bend 
Seattle-First National Bank, South 
Bend Branch of Seattle.......... 98-76 
(L. W. Homan, Manager. Succeeded 
Pacific State Bank, October 17, 1938) 
Toppenish 
Seattle-First National Bank, Toppenish 


Branch of Seattle ...........0.. 98-118 
(W. S. Doran, Manager) 

Toppenish 
ey. ey: , 2. eee rere 98-118 


(Taken over by Seattle-First National 
Bank, Seattle, September 30, 1938, 
which bank now operates a branch at 
Toppenish) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Kermit 
"Hermit Beate WOME. .ccccccsccs 69-375 
(Suspended October 31, 1938. In 
process of liquidation) 
WISCONSIN 
Arena 
TAveuem: Binte TAM sos cckcccscese 79-441 
(Absorbed by Peoples State Bank, 


Mazomanie, November 9, 1938) 
Arena 
*Peoples State Bank, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of Mazomanie 


(H. E. Woit, Manager. Opened Nov- 
ember 9, 1938) 
Berlin 

TROOPHM GOAte TMM. ic icccscesss 79-201 


(Taken over by First National Bank, 
November 30, 1938) 
Dale 
Appleton State Bank, Dale Paying and 
Receiving Station of Appleton 
(Succeeded Farmers & 
oo November 1, 1938) 
ale 


eee eeeee 


Merchants 


Farmers & Merchants Bank ....79-497 
(Consolidated with Appleton State 
Bank, Appleton, November 1, 1938, 


which bank now operates a paying 
and receiving station at Dale) 
Fremont 

Appleton State Bank, Fremont Pay- 
ing and Receiving Station of Apple- 
ton 


ee es 


(Succeeded Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, Fremont Office of Dale, Novem- 
ber 1, 1938) 

Fremont 


Farmers & Merchants Bank, Fremont 
oo rr ree rere 
(Consolidated with Appleton State 
Bank, Appleton, November 1, 1938, 
which bank now operates a paying and 
receiving station at Fremont) 
Hortonville 
Appleton State Bank, Hortonville Pay- 
ing and Receiving Station of Appleton 
(Succeeded Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
— Office of Dale, November 1, 
Hortonville 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Horton- 
Ware Some Ge DR osccccewisbercaceas 
(Consolidated with Appleton State 
Bank, Appleton, November 1, 1938, 
which bank now operates a paying and 
receiving station at Hortonville) 
Mindora 
Union State Bank, Paying and Receiv- 
ing Station of West Salem ........... 
‘Discontinued October 1, 1938) 
Patch Grove 
Peoples State Bank, Paying and Re- 
ceiving Station of Prairie du Chien. 
(Walter Kaufman, Manager. Opened 
Uctober 4, 1938) 


January, 1939 








Phillips 
*First National Bank in Phillips. 79-294 
(Merged with State Bank of Phillips, 
November 7, 1938) 

Shiocton 
Appleton State Bank, Shiocton Paying 
and Receiving Station of Appleton.... 
(Succeeded Farmers & Merchants 
Bank, Paying and Receiving Station of 
Dale, November 1, 1938) 

Shiocton 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Paying 
and Receiving Station of Dale........ 
(Consolidated with Appleton 
Bank, Appleton, November 1, 
which bank now operfttes a paying and 
receiving station at Shiocton) 

Star Prairie 
Bank of New Richmond, Paying and 
Receiving Station of New Richmond... 
(Discontinued September 1, 1938) 


WYOMING 
Thermopolis 
*First National Bank at Foca 
TTreTerTerT TT eT eC eT eee eee 99-4 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$27.000. J. T. Van Dyke, President, W. 
¥ ? ‘Bivin, Cashier. Chartered November 


23, 1938. Succeeded First National 
Bank in Thermopbdlis) 

Thermopolis 

*First National Bank in Thermopolis 
OC r Tree CUT POT OT TCT Tee ee 99-42 


(Succeeded by First National Bank at 
— Chartered November 23, 
1938) 


New Banks Reported In 
Process Of Organization 


tIndicates Press Report 


FLORIDA 
Sanford 


tFlorida State Bank. 

(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. M. G. 
MeNair, correspondent. To open Octo- 
ber 1, 1938) 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
tSouth Shore National Bank of Chicago. 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus 50,000, Con- 
tingent Reserve Fund $50,000. Walter 


J. Riley, President, Charles R. Gill, 
Cashier) 
IOWA 
Lorimor 
tCommercial State Bank, Office of Afton. 
NEVADA 
Reno 


one Bank & Trust Company of 
Nevad 

(Capital $100,000, Surplus $20,000. W. J. 
Tobin, Manager) 


OHIO 
Lima 


+Morris Plan Bank. 
(Fred W. Cook, President) 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City 
*Home State Bank. 


(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Un- 
divided Profits $7,500. Frank C. Has- 
kett, correspondent) 
WISCONSIN 
Chetek 


tBank of Cameron, Receiving and Dis- 
bursing Station of Cameron. 


F DIC Changes 


Since Final 1938 Rand McNally 
Bankers Directory 


ARKANSAS 
Hampton—Calhoun County Bank....Add 
Harrell—Calhoun County Bank...Delete 

CALIFORNIA 
Napa—The First National Bank of Napa 
acenniesecdedaeeestendedusncagne Delete 
Newman—American Trust Co., Branch 
of San Francigco......ccccecss Delete 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Beach—Jacksonville Beach 
BORN ccccccccscccccccececsccesose Add 
GEORGIA 
Eton—Bank of Bton.............. Delete 





ILLINOIS 
Annapolis—The First National Bank of 

ARBRADOHD 2 ccccccccccccccccesse Delete 
Coatsburg—Coatsburg State Bank. Delete 


Good Hope—Good Hope State Bank 
jeedecsaneceecedthhenetedesdemeas Delete 
Tilden—First State Bank of Tilden 
Cee cedéceuucecsctedadecoeuns ....Delete 
INDIANA 
Crandall—Harrison County Bank, Branch 
GE POMMGUE cc ccicceccccesccccccece Add 


Palmgve—tiaesinon County Bank (Head 
GUND oder anndecenccecancdaneaues Add 
Trafalgar—Union Trust Co., Branch of 


WED 6 66.0.6440002 600 ussresaneas Add 
Winchester— Randolph County Bank 
$2-056-604 ctbcene eae eenteaneas Delete 


IOWA 


Dyersville—United State Bank....Delete 
Fremont—First Bank & Trust Company, 
Giiee Of CREBMIWGS. sc cccccccccces Delete 
Lacona—Peoples Trust and Savings 
Bank, Branch of Indianola....... Add 
Lacona—State Bank of Lacona... 
New Virginia—Norwalk-Cumming State 
Bank. Office of Norwalk........... Add 
Slifer (Gowie P. O.)—Security Sdvings 
Bank, Branch of Farnhamville. .Delete 
West Des Moines—Valley Junction Sav- 


SRD TORE s oo vcccccccccceegecees Delete 
West Des Moines—West Des Moines 
GenOe TG occ civcusccccecaceseoss Add 
KANSAS 
Hutchinson—The Exchange National 
Bank of Hutchinson........... Delete 
Prairie View—The First National Bank 
046666 dundeeeanaeeuceumagaannaleae Delete 
KENTUCKY 
Carrsville—Farmers Bank & Trust Co., 
Branch of Marion ......ccccceee Delete 
Lockport—Bank of Lockport..... Delete 
Midway—Citizens Bank of Midway..Add 
MICHIGAN 
Allegan—Allegan State Bank........ "Add 
Allegan—Allegan State Savings Bank 
anne660+edbeseddhdnedaancmnemed adie’ Delete 
Allegan—First State Bank........ Delete 
St. Johns—The Clinton County Savings 
WD ait ceccdncesnesaduweceuuces Delete 
MINNESOTA 


Graceville—The First National Bank of 
Graceville Delete 
Graceville—The First State —_s 


CHORTOTE .ncbnhecdssnceesdéinnads d 
Hewitt—First State Bank........ Delete 
Jackson—Jackson State Bank ...... Add 
Madison—State Bank of Madison...Add 
Milan—State Bank of Milan...... Delete 
Wheaton—First National Bank in 

WeROOGN. nsitcnccusacesaawexeel Delete 
Wheaton—The First State Bank of 

WHGGGll adcceusedeadeedsankeaeeat dda 
Wilmont—Farmers State Bank...Delete 

MISSOURI 
Bellflower—Bank of Bellflower. .Delete 
Blodgett—Blodgett Bank......... Delete 
Fayette—Fayette Bank........... Delete 
Long Lane—The First State Bank. Delete 
Iupus—The Bank of Lupus...... Delete 
Madison—The Farmers & Merchants 

BOR evccccccocsencessccsceecas Delete 
Mayview—Farmers Bank ........ Delete 
Oran—Oran State Bank............ Add 

NEBRASKA 
Madrid—State Bank of Madrid....Delete 
Wood Lake—Bank of Wood Lake...Add 


NEW JERSEY 
Clayton—Clayton Title & Trust Com- 


POR ccccccccccscedececcocsuces Delete 
NEW YORK 

Saranac Lake—Saranac Lake National 

WORE cc cccccéscacsedsscsedacnes Delete 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Fayetteville—Fayetteville Industrial 


WEN” xk cdccAds Kavedanetacdsxuu Add 
Winton—Bank of Gates, Branch of 
GROMBUEED <ccccdcnecuscccecececaes Add 
Winton—Farmers Bank of Sunbury, 
Tellers Window Branch of a 
cane sédedeuadetdawedénqandeneun elete 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Cooperstown—The First National Bank 
fm COGPOPEEOWR on ccccccccccccce Delete 
Cooperstown—The First State Bank of 
COGRONGOOTE oo cnccccccuctecnnccéad Add 
Flaxton—First Bank of Flaxton..Delete 
Medora—Stockmens State Bank...Delete 
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OHIO 
Toledo—National Bank of Toledo. Delete 


OKLAHOMA 
Okemah—The First National B: of 
Okemah : e- 
Vinita—Craig County Bank..........4 Add 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Ww Shoals—Bank of Ware Shoals 
Delete 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
3elle Fourche—First National k oO 
Lead, Belle Fourche Office o: tead 


Belle Fourche—First National Bank of 
The Black Hills, Rapid City, Belle 
Fourche Office of Rapid City A 

Corona—Corona State Bank 

Deadwood—First National Bank of Leau, 
Deadwood Office of Lead 

Deadwood—First National Bank of The 
Black Hills, Rapid City, Deadwood Of- 
fice of Rapid City Add 

Highmore—The First National Bank of 
Highmore 

Highmore—The First State Bank of 
Highmore 

Hot Springs—First National Bank of 
Le Hot Springs Office of Lead 


Hot Springs—First National Bank of The 
Black Hills, Rapid City, Hot Springs 
Office of Rapid City Add 

Lead—First National 
(Head Office) 

Lead—First National Bank of The Black 
—_— Rapid City, Lead Office of — 

ty 

Marion—Farmers State Bank 

Marion—Farmers Trust & Savings Bank 


Newell—First National Bank of oan 
Newell Office of Lead 

Newell—First National Bank of The 
Black Hills, Rapid City, Newell Office 
of Rapid City Add 

Rapid City—First National Bank of 
Rapid City 

Rapid City—First National Bank of The 
Black Hills, Rapid City (Head — 


Reliance—Reliance State Bank. 
Spearfish—First National Bank ‘of Lead, 
Spearfish Office of Lead Delete 
Spearfish—First National Bank of The 
Black Hills, Rapid City, Spearfish aaa 
fice of Rapid City 
be —~ “gan Springs—Jerauld 


TENNESSEE 


Chattanooga—The Morris Plan Bank of 
Chattanooga 
Chattanooga—Pioneer 


TEXAS 


Catarina—Catarina State Bank...Delete 
UTAH 

Salt Lake City—Halloran Savings & 

Trust Company Delete 

Salt Lake City—Union Trust papain | 


VIRGINIA 
Callao—Bank of Callao, Branch of The 
Bank of Westmoreland, Inc. of Colo- 
nial Beach Add 
Callao—Citizens Bank of Kinsale, In- 
corporated, Branch of Kinsale. .Delete 
Fredericksburg—The Planters National 

Bank in Fredericksburg 
Kinsale—Citizens Bank Kinsale, 
Branch of Bank of Westmoreland, 
Inc. of Colonial Beach Add 
Kinsale—The Citizens Bank of Kinsale, 
Incorporated Delete 


WASHINGTON 
La Conner—La Conner State Bank. Delete 
La Conner—The National Bank of Com- 
merce of Seattle, La Conner mee Y 


a 

South Bend—Pacifie State Bank. .Delete 
South Bend — Seattle-First National 
Bank, South Bend Branch of mer 


Toppenish—Seattle-First National Bank, 
Toppenish Branch of Seattle Add 
Toppenish—Traders Bank 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Kermit—Kermit State Bank 


WISCONSIN 
Appleton—Appleton State Bank, Branch 


Arena—The Peoples State Bank, Branch 
of Mazomanie Add 
Dale—Appleton State Bank, Dale Pay- 
ing and Receiving Station of Appleton 


Fremont—Appleton State Bank, Paying 
and Receiving Station of Appleton 


Fremont—Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
Fremont Office of Dale 

Hortonville—Appleton State Bank, Hor- 
tonville Paying and Receiving Station 
of Appleton 

Hortonville—Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
Hortonville Office of Dale 

Milwaukee—Guardian Mutual Savings 


Bank Delete 
Mindoro—Union State Bank, Paying and 
Receiving Station of West Salem 


Patch Grove—Peoples State Bank, Pay- 
ins d Recéiving ‘Station of Prairie 


fen Add 
Phillipe First National Bank in Phillips 
Delete 

Shiocton—Appleton State Bank, Shioc- 
ton Paying and Receiving Station of 
Appleton Add 
Shiocton—Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
Paying and Receiving Station of Dale 
Delete 


Insurance Of 
Deposit Accounts 


(Continued from page 5) 


eration, if ever. In the face of this 
fact, it is timely, wise, and expedi- 
ent that the shareholders, manag- 
ers, and state supervisory author- 
ities examine deliberately the 
question whether their associations 
shall go along with the national | 
trend and insure their shares, and 
if they decide in the affirmative, 
then choose objectively which of 
the systems of insurance is soundest, 
strongest, cheapest, and best. 
Many a management and state 
supervisory authority has taken a™ 
most narrow, selfish, provincial 
attitude in the consideration of this 
question, with the general result © 
that building-and-loan institution 
in their area has remained in the 
slough to which it sank in 1930- 
1934, only the strongest being able 
to command the public confidence 
necessary for them to reopen and 
function; that multiplied thousands 
of associations are slowly liquidat- 
ing, making way for competitors, 
and keeping the community pros- 
trate, building construction at a 
minimum, and savers deprived of 
income from their frozen shares. 
Whereas a more liberal manage- 
ment and supervisory authority, by 
embracing the opportunity offered 
by share insurance, leading the way 
and persuading associations to take 
out insurance and reorganizing them 
so that they can qualify, have not 
only saved the building and loan 
associations and helped the indus- 
try as a whole, but have also 
effected a general economic recov- | 
ery in the community. 
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